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A FRENCH COURTSHIP.* 


IL, 


The 11th of February, says the little 
blue calendar on my mantelpiece! 

I add, “Paris, eleven o’clock in the 
evening, at my home in the Rue de 
Courcelles.” 

Ah, well! at this very moment in 
which I am writing I have been be- 
trothed just fifty minutes to M. Jean 
Lefresne! Consequently M. Jean Le- 
fresne will be my husband. But be- 
fore that, beginning with to-morrow, 
he will pay his court to me. 

Just now I find myseif in my room, 
unable to go to bed. It is impossible to 
think of sleeping. It is absolutely 
necessary that I should speak to some 
one, and as I cannot carry on a dia- 
logue alone, I am going to try to write 
down what I think and feel. Some 
day in the future I may put my hand 
on this little record hidden away in 2 
drawer, and it will recall everything. 

But first I must state some facts. 
My mother and I have for our spiritual 
adviser the Abbé Maximin, first vicar 
of our parish, St. Phillipe-du-Roux. 
He is an excellent man; old, as I love 
a priest to be. It has never been at 
all painful for me to confess to him, 
even when it bored me. He has the 
effect of being a relative, like an 


* Translated for The Living Age by Helen W. 
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uncle. He is very liberal, and when 
he knows the parents of his young 
penitents well, he does not forbid a few 
balls, or the circus, or a serious play 
at the theatre once in a while. 

Since my eighteenth birthday my 
mother has had long consultations with 
him about me. I am her only daugh- 
ter, and my brother Gaston is her only 
son. It has been understood that 
whenever M. l’Abbé should make the 
acquaintance of a young man who was 
suitable, altogether good and true, he 
should quickly communicate with my 
mother. It took him two years to 
find this rare specimen, for it is only 
last month that he wrote, recommend- 
ing particularly M. Jean Lefresne. He 
is thirty years old, the son of an aged 
general of artillery. His mother is 
dead. They have a country place near 
Blois. The letter eulogized this young 
man extremely. He is a lawyer, a 
man of culture. He speaks both Eng- 
lish and German; but what is far bet- 
ter, he is good, intelligent and gentle. 
He is worth a million francs. He can 
therefore aspire to the hand of Mlle. 
Degrand, the daughter of one of the 
richest and most honorable of the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Advocates. 
These are the expressions the dear 


abbé uses whenever he speaks of 
papa. 
Dear papa! He does not occupy 
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himself much about proposals of mar- 
riage for me. He made some inquiries 
about M. Jean Lefresne and was sat- 
isfied. Next, by a singular chance, I 
met the young gentleman himself at 
a ball in a house where I had never 
been invited till that day. 

When M. Lefresne was introduced 
to me, I found him presentable—noth- 
ing more. He did not affect me any 
more than several others to whom I 
had been introduced before him. I 
saw a tall blonde, with regular feat- 
ures,a frank expression and gray-blue 
eyes. The glance that rested on me 
seemed clear and penetrating. I 
danced several times with him. He 
was a tolerable waltzer. Between 
dances we talked. He spoke very lit- 
tle, but the silences were not stupid. 
I took notice that they were thought- 
ful silences, and they suit my taste 
better than when one overwhelms me 
with useless words. We met several 
times after that at various functions. 
We were perfectly aware of the inten- 
tions of our respective families, al- 
though we had the air of being igno- 
rant. 

I must say he made no blunders. I 
trembled every moment, for him of 
course, lest he might be guilty of one 
of those thousand little nothings that 
decides destiny. A certain glance, an 
inflection of the voice, an unfortunate 
word, and the marriage would never 
be. “If he makes an awkward gesture, 
if he sneezes too loud, if his cravat gets 
up in his neck,” I thought, “we shall 
never be man and wife! He will mar- 
ry another girl, I another man, and 
two lives will be radically changed! 
How strange!” 

And I could not help feeling a 
little melancholy as I considered 
the fragile trifles on which one’s 
fate hung. But there was nothing the 
least out of the way with him, and I 
think on my side all was comme il faut. 
But I am sure if I had made any mis- 
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takes he would certainly have par- 
doned them, for he seemed to take a 
great fancy to me at once. I told my 
family exactly how I regarded him, 
and I did not pretend to any warmth 
of feeling. All of them, parents and 
friends, persons of experience, assured 
me that this sort of sympathetic 
indifference was not only the best 
condition for a young girl con- 
templating marriage, but also a 
real guarantee of happiness. I did 
not make any foolish objections, so af- 
ter eight days of consultations, when 
they asked me yesterday, “Well, now, 
have you decided to allow M. Jean 
Lefresne to come and pay his court 
to you?” I answered, “I am quite will- 
ing.” 

They let him know, therefore, to- 
day, that he might present himself 
this evening. At seven o’clock he had 
not appeared, and I was a little an- 
noyed; I wished to see more eagerness. 
We sat down to supper, but I had no 
appetite. Papa likes to tease a little, 
and he said, “She has lost her appe- 
tite already!” 

We had just finished, when the bel? 
rang. Every one said at once, “It’s 
he!” and then they all looked at me. 
Mama raised her handkerchief to her 
face, and I pretended not to see that 
she wiped away a tear. 

I admit that all this for an instant 
caused me an unexpected emotion, but 
I recovered very soon. “Come! don’t 
make my brother-in-law wait,” said 
Gaston, rising. 

We went out into the salon, where 
a great fire was burning in a brisk 
joyous sort of way that I shall never 
forget. M. Lefresne’s father was with 
him, and the old gentleman’s manner 
was so paternal that I felt as if I were 
already one of his family. He bowed 
with that stiffness which military men 
gain from living so long in uniform. 
and he took my hand and held it. 
“Mademoiselle,” he said, “I think Jean 
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is too much excited at this moment to 
tell you how happy he is, though I am 
perhaps not much more composed. But 
I must assure you that you will have 
a good husband who will adore you, 
and the most indulgent of fathers-in- 
law.” 

I wished to answer, but I could not. 
I remained mute, with a poor little con- 
strained smile on my lips. 

The young man was very pale, while 
his father continued to hold my hand. 
I felt that his eyes sounded me, judged 
me. This situation, so embarrassing 
for me because I was conscious of my 
awkwardness, might have been pro- 
longed if M. Jean had not spoken. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “for not hay- 
ing hurried here at once to thank you, 
but I did not wish to come without 
bringing—” 

He hesitated. , 

“It’s true. It’s not his fault,” cried 
the father. “It’sthe fault of the ring!” 

At this last word every one seemed 
to begin talking at once, and I found 
myself, I hardly knew how, with a lit- 
tle jewel case in my hand, a case that 
bore two initials, only one of which 
was mine, “T. L.” 

“Therese Lefresne.” At once the 
thought that I should very soon no 
longer be called by my own name that 
I liked so much struck me with painful 
force. 

I sat motionless, looking very much 
depressed, till papa called out cheerily, 
“But open it, my pet; open it!” 

I obeyed, pressed the little spring, 
and there was the prettiest, the most 
charming engagement ring I had ever 
seen. It was a pearl, surrounded with 
lustrous white old mine diamonds. 

Papa cried, “It’s superb!” Gaston 
gazed at it through his monocle and 
mama was silent. M. Jean looked like 
a culprit. His lips trembled as he 
stammered, “Then, truly, it pleases 
you—” 

He had the air of having stolen it. 
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The protestations were unanimous. 
“Pleases? Well, Therese would be dif- 
ficult—” 

The troubled voice of the young 
man explained. “Because it could be 
changed; there was one with a sap- 
phire, if you prefer a sapphire!” 

But I answered, “No, I find this very 
beautiful. I will keep it.” 

In pronouncing these words, and as- 
tonished at my own audacity, I held 
out the ring to M. Jean in such a man- 
ner that he took it gently, and clasping 
my hand, saying, “If you will permit 
me,” he slipped the splendid ring on 
my finger. 

Then papa pointed to a couple of 
seats, and said with a laugh, “Now, 
my children, go and talk politics.” 

Then he went away, the others fol- 
lowing to the extreme end of the room, 
leaving us in a sort of solitude. 

We did not talk very long, though, 
M. Jean and I,—not that we were em- 
barrassed. On the contrary, all em- 
barrassment had vanished, and it 
seemed as if this betrothal ring had put 
us at our ease. Our relatives were 
talking and laughing together as if 
they had been friends for years, and 
we looked into each other’s eyes for the 
first time with a new-born sympathy, 
still perhaps a little on the qui vive. 
We each felt a great desire to please, 
and we did not resist it. 

I found it difficult to talk, and it ts 
hard to say what we talked about. It 
was a very wise conversation, in which 
we did not express our real thoughts. 
But we read between the lines, and 
what gave us the most pleasure were 
the things we understood without say- 
ing. Then our relations came back, 
and we rose. I heard a confused mur- 
mur of words. 

“They forget the time!” 

“You can meet again to-morrow.” 

Then the voice of papa: “My dear 
M. Jean, you can come any time, and 
don’t forget there will be a cover laid 
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for you at the table!” Then we found 
ourselves alone together in the hall. I 
held out my hand to him, to him who 
is no longer like other people to me. 
And nevertheless I do not love him, I 
am very sure; at least not as love seems 
to me. But then if I loved him, at once 
from this evening, d@propos of nothing, 
it would not be proper. 

He took my hand, and I was seized 
with a terrible fright, lest he should 
feel obliged to press it in some loving 
fashion. Then I would have felt abso- 
lutely mortified. It is much too soon! 
Happily, he did nothing of the kind. 
He only held it a second, just as he 
ought to have done. 

When he was gone, though no one 
said a word in reference to the matter, 
everything seemed changed. A sort of 
melancholy silence fell upon us all. 
Papa and mama embraced me gravely, 
in the way they used to do when I 
was going away for a journey. 

“Good night, my darling!” they said. 

Only Gaston was gay. “I have an 
idea,” he said; “give me that ring. I 
am in need of money to go to the races. 
Ah! you won’t? What selfishness. 
You make a great mistake.” 

Well, now, I think that is all. I can’t 
stop admiring my ring. How it spar- 
kles! I shall keep it to-night on my 
finger. I am not used to it, and per- 
haps it will keep me awake. Ah! it is 
a quarter of twelve alreadyand I have 
only a little bit of candle left. I must 
hurry to bed, and as I am not sleepy, I 
feel that I shall think of him. 

Engaged! My betrothed! “Madem- 
oiselle, will you take this man to be 
your wedded husband?” “We have 
the honor to ask the pleasure of your 
company at the marriage of our daugh- 
ter Therese with M. Jean Lefresne!” 

It is then true—all this! 


II. 


It is only a week since the grand 
event of my betrothal, but it seems as 
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if years had passed. I have lived 
double and triple in a few days. I 
feel strangely altered. My thoughts 
take a new turn even in my sleep. The 
strange impression that I have is like 
making a frenzied journey, of travel- 
ling by express through a very inter- 
esting country. I find that the train 
goes too fast, and I wish it would stop. 
In fact, though my life appears the 
same, it is nevertheless completely up- 
set. It only required a young man, of 
whose very existence I was ignorant a 
little while ago, te appear, and behold, 
I am absorbed. My heart, my thoughts, 
all that is I, Therese Degrand, es- 
capes from me and ceases to belong to 
me—to go to M. Jean Lefresne. It is 
all very curious and sometimes a little 
annoying. 

Still I find a great charm in this new 
situation. I feel that there is upon 
the earth another being who thinks of 
me, not in the same manner as my rela- 
tions do. I say to myself, with a sort 
of grave astonishment, that I am no 
longer alone, thanks to this being who 
was a stranger yesterday, but whose 
wife I shall one day be. Ah, yes! to 
feel that there is some one who thinks 
of you always, at home or abroad, with- 
out ceasing; who pronounces your 
name to himself, who has this name 
written in his heart. I imagine this 
must be one of the most precious joys 
in the world, especially to a woman! 

Since he has been courting me,—ah, 
the horrid expression,—M. Jean has 
sent me flowers every day. They are 
always the flowers I like best—white 
lilies and tea roses. They are brought 
to me as soon as I wake by Henriette, 
our old nurse. She has been with us 
for sixteen years and she adores me, 
but her temper is such that my par- 
ents have renounced on her account all 
hopes of keeping any other servant 
more than six months at a time. She 
is not very large, yet she represents 
nine coachmen, twenty-five valets de 
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chambre, and eighteen cooks, who all 
gave up their places on acconnt of her. 

She comes in holding the flowers by 
the white moire ribbon that ties them, 
and her phrase is always the same, 
“*Moiselle, there’s the bouquet.” She 
has never been known to say “Mad- 
emoiselle.’” Then she throws the 
flowers on my bed and goes out with a 
furious air. 

Once alone, I seize the bouquet, al- 
most trembling as the fresh perfume 
penetrates my senses. I gaze at it a 
long time, with a questioning look, as if 
it knew some secret and could tell me. 
Now and then I touch it with my lips, 
as if I would plunge among the sweet 
blossoms and embrace them. I al- 
ways had an ardent sentiment for my 
favorite flowers, so that, as a child, I 
loved to talk to them as if they were 
living beings. I could never picture 
Paradise to myself as anything but an 
eternal garden. 

And all these sweet lilies, these deli- 
cate roses with their wintry pallor, 
please me perhaps better in their lace 
frill than the lilies of the springtime 
or the roses of June. I can hardly tear 
myself away from them. I imagine 
them growing under their glass cases 
with the snow falling all around. I 
see the demoiselles at the florists ar- 
ranging them with the best effect, and 
smiling at M. Jean as he enters every 
morning with the same order. Per- 
haps they say one to another, “That 
young man is betrothed to Mlle. De- 
grand, the daughter of M. Degrand who 
lives at the corner.” 

And now, here they are, the beautiful 
flowers, come to tell me that he thinks 
of me. What a pity one can’t keep 
them more than a day or two—that 
they fade so quickly even with those 
that love them. 

M. Jean comes every evening at nine 
o’clock, and he has dined with us three 
times the past week. A certain corner 
of the salon is given up to us, and by a 
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happy arrangement of the furniture it 
seems like a little boudoir. There is 
the great palm, and a folding screen 
with three parts, and several seats so 
that we can change at will. I sit on 
my little fauteuil, he takes one of the 
gilded chairs, and then we talk. We 
try to know each other. No doubt we 
are far off and we may never reach 
this knowledge, since philosophers say 
we are ignorant even of our own selves. 
Nevertheless, we have already made a 
grand step toward it, and this I affirm 
because we guess at each other’s mean- 
ing and comprehend things only half 
expressed. We talk of our childhood, 
and he has told me about the death of 
his mother when he was so young that 
it seems to him now as if she had nev- 
er existed. To have lost a mother, ah! 
what a sorrow! If I had lost mine I 
think I should have died too. M. Jean 
had a sorrowful childhood. He had 
no home holidays, for his father was al- 
ways in the garrison. He pictured for 
me the great Lycée, as mournful as a 
hospital, and I imagined him there, a 
lonely little fellow of eight years, 
blonde and with the same frank blue 
eyes, only with a chubby face and 
curly hair. At that moment I loved 
him, not with romantic love, oh, no! 
but with the affection of an elder sister. 
I think, though the feeling was fugi- 
tive, he saw it in my eyes, and he 
pressed me to tell him of mychildhood 
in return. Why do we always want to 
go into the past of those who are dear 
to us? Is it because life is so shortthat 
we desire to possess the whole lives of 
those we love from the moment of their 
birth till the time they depart from us? 
It seems as if we ought to spend all 
our years together with our loved ones, 
but we have only a morsel of the lives 
of our parents, and they have but a 
morsel of ours. And just now, when I 
begin to comprehend all they have 
done for me, they will lose me. It is 
very sad! 
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Perhaps these are childish thoughts, 
and with all my fancies I am still far 
from Jean. Not so far though! See! 
that is the first time I have happened 
to call him by his first name with no 
prefix whatever! 


III. 


He, Jean, kissed my hand this morn- 
ing, and what I felt was extraordinary. 
It is the first time since I was born that 
a man has kissed my hand. Of course 
papa and Gaston have done so, but 
they don’t count; they are relations. 
M. Jean, in spite of his being my be- 
trothed, is always Monsieur to me. A 
Monsieur that I distinguish from others, 
no doubt, because he has distinguished 
me by choosing me from all other 
young girls. I imagine him always in a 
high hat, with visiting cards in his hand, 
and I can hardly picture him remaining 
with me in our own house, bareheaded, 
after the marriage ceremony is over. 
This kiss was so sudden and unexpect- 
ed that I am still a little excited. My 
heart beats with quick throbs as when 
one is in danger. We had just left the 
table and we found ourselves as usual 
in our special corner. In this corner 
we made plans for the future and va- 
rious beautiful projects which we felt 
inwardly could never be realized. We 
were in the midst of one of these beau- 
tiful romances. He asked me if I was 
fond of travelling, and I said I knew 
I should enjoy it immensely, especially 
to very distant places. “Very well,” he 
said with the greatest animation, “we 
will go to Spain, to Italy, to Greece, to 
America, to Turkey.” 

At each name he grew more excited, 
warmed by an ardor that was very 
charming and touching. 

But I was composed and sensible. 
“That would not be possible,” I said 
frankly. “With the life one leads in 
Paris, we should never have time for 
all that.” 
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“No time!” he cried. “Nonsense! 
There are the months of vacation. We 
should have the time, Therese, and if 
we don’t have it, we will take it.” 

“But it is not one journey you pro- 
pose,” I said. “It is ten, twenty voy- 
ages; it is the whole world.” 

“Certainly! the world for us two,” he 
cried. 

“But where would you begin?” 

He hesitated a moment and then 
said, “With the home of lovers, Italy!” 

Italy! At the word a magic wand 
opened the portals of a tranquil and 
beautiful land, where the skies are 
bluer and the flowers sweeter than else- 
where. I was lost in a day dream and 
hardly heard what Jean was saying. 
I knew he took my right hand, but that 
did not disturb me. Only when he 
pressed his lips on it, did I think of 
drawing it away. It was rather too 
late then! He had raised his head then 
with a radiant countenance, and I 
heard him murmur, “The first.” 

I said nothing. I thought “The first— 
there are then others.” 

For some seconds I remained speech- 
less, not knowing if I should scold 
Jean. On the other hand, if I appeared 
contented, would I not diminish his re- 
spect for me? The silence grew too 
agitating, and I began to question him 
about Italy. He started to talk of it 
with the greatest enthusiasm, so that 
I felt myself vibrating as my piano 
does after my fingers have quitted it. 

Italy, it seems, is a country blue and 
white, rose and green, warm and per- 
fumed, profane and pious. One finds 
there the most beautiful flowers, the 
most exquisite marbles, the most en- 
chanting lakes, the loveliest skies. 
There, history and romance and poetry 
have combined in praise, and art and 
nature unite to form miracles of beauty. 
If there was any part of the world ex- 
pressly created for the young, the hap- 
py, and the loving, it was Italy. “When 
could we go?” 
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I imagined myself already starting 
with him for this enchanted land, and 
yet there was an unreality about it all. 
It is so with everything in my life now. 
Certainty and uncertainty. To be mar- 
ried! When I question myself at night 
with my head on the pillow, “See, now, 
Therese, what effect do these words 
produce on you—‘to be married?” I 
am unable to find any clear answer. 
What I feel has nothing in common 
with fear or joy. It is a vague feeling 
that this new state of things is not 
only impossible but rather unreason- 
able. My brother Gaston, who uses 
slang now and then, has a very sig- 
nificant expression when he wants to 
accentuate the foolishness of a proposi- 
tion, “I don’t see myself.” Well, I 
don’t see myself married; I can’t imag- 
ine myself as “Madame,” wearing a 
bonnet, giving orders, arranging the 
dinner, buying what I choose. It seems 
to me that I was created to be a young 
girl and nothing else. I imagine if I 
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never married and lived ever so long 
I should still be the same. Even if I 
lived to be an old maid of eighty, a 
horrible old maid all bent and wrinkled, 
I should still like to sing, to invent lit- 
tle bits of fancy work, to cut paper 
flowers, to read amusing books, and 
to visit the poor, just as I do now. 
But I am very sure that with three 
weeks of marriage I should be some- 
thing different. 

And now here alone in my room the 
memory of that first kiss haunts me. 

I seem to feel it all the time on my 
hand. Will he repeat it to-morrow? 
What if he should one of these days 
kiss me on the brow, on the cheek, on 
the hair? Oh, no! I think I should be 
ill! I should faint! But he would not 
dare! Certainly such things should not 
take place till two or three months af- 
ter marriage. Oh! I wish I were a 
year older and had passed through it 
all! 

Henri Lavedan. 


(To be concluded.) 
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“The object of chemistry,” Lavoisier 
wrote in the last century, “is to decom- 
pose substances and to examine sep- 
arately the divers elements which enter 
into their composition. Chem- 
istry advances towards its goal by 
division, subdivision, and subdivision 
again.” Only step by step did chemists 
come to the idea that the reverse oper- 
ation also belongs to their domain; 
that after having learned of what ele- 
ments a body is composed, and in what 
proportions, they must strive to recon- 
stitute that body out of its elements; 
that synthesis, in a word, must follow 
analysis. 


SCIENCE. 


With inorganic bodies synthesis rap- 
idly became of everyday appplication; 
but until the year 1828, or practically 
until the end of the first half of our 
century, it was considered that to build 
up organic bodies, such as are produced 
by vital processes in plants or animals, 
lies beyond the reasonable ambition of 
a chemist. Taking a lemon as an in- 
stance, when the chemist had shown 
that it contains an acid and some sugar 
in its juice, some coloring matter and 
an aromatic oil in its peel, and some 
woody substance in its inner peel, and 
when he had determined that the acid, 
the sugar, the oil, and so on consist 
each of so many atoms of carbon, oxy- 
gen, and hydrogen, he considered his 
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task accomplished. The possibility of 
building up the acid, the sugar, or the 
oil in the laboratory, out of their ele- 
ments, must have haunted his mind, 
but he dismissed it as unrealizable. 
The intervention of a “vital force” was 
considered of absolute necessity for 
that end. 

The news that Wéhler had obtained, 
in 1828, out of inorganic stuffs, a cer- 
tain substance, urea, which occurs in 
nature as a distinct product of vital 
activity in animals, came, however, to 
upset the then current ideas... Then, 
later on, Liebig in Germany and Frank- 
land in this country made several im- 
portant syntheses, and in 1860 Berthe- 
lot published his epoch-making work, 
“Organic Chemistry Based upon Synthe- 
sis,”’ in which he proved that the synthe- 
sis of organic bodies must be pursued, 
and may be achieved, in a quiet sys- 
tematic way, going step by step over 
the whole series of organic compounds. 

At the present time, about one hun- 
dred and eighty different acids, aro- 
matic oils, fats, coloring matters, 
and so on, which are only found 
in nature as products of vital activ- 
ity, have already been prepared 
in our laboratories out of inorganic 
matter. Some of them are already fab- 
ricated in this way for trade. Every 
year brings some new achievement in 
the same direction; so that the main 
interest now lies, not so much in add- 
ing a new product to the already long 
list of chemically prepared organic sub- 
stances, as in catching the secrets of 
the tiny living laboratories in the vege- 
table and animal cells. To gain an in- 
sight into their ways of manufacturing 
the products which we also obtain in 
our laboratories, is now the main 
object. 

The author of these lines has often 


1 Professor Meldola, in a very suggestive ad- 
dress delivered before the British Association 
in 1895, pointed out that Henry Hennell had 
made in this country, in 1826, the synthesis of 
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been haunted by the desire of giving 
an account of the main conquests 
achieved in that direction. But, in or- 
der to classify the infinite number of 
organic compounds existing in nature, 
chemistry was compelled to adopt a 
vocabulary which would repel the gen- 
eral reader. This vocabulary is admi- 
rably logical; it is even simple when one 
knows its key; but its words sound so 
unfamiliar that they would exercise a 
deterring influence upon the uninitiated. 
Consequently, it will suffice to say that 
immense though the number of organic 
compounds is, and complicated though 
their structure may be, they are all 
grouped into a number of perfectly well 
defined classes, such as hydro-carbons, 
sugars, alcohols, and so on; and that in 
nearly all these classes a number of 
substances have been built up artifi- 
cially, or have been obtained from in- 
organic bodies by substituting for some 
of their atoms new atoms, also derived 
from bodies inorganic. 

A few examples will better illustrate 
the method and the purport of such in- 
vestigations. Let us take, for instance, 
the group of sugars which are pro- 
duced in a great variety in plants and 
animals, and which have lately been 
the subject of quite a classical work 
accomplished by Emil Fischer and his 
collaborators. A few years ago this 
group offered a bewildering complexity. 
However, the theoretical conceptions 
about the probable structure of all com- 
pounds of carbon, which were intro- 
duced by Van’t Hoff and Le Bel under 
thenameof “stereo-chemistry” (chemis- 
try in space), came here to‘aid.2, When 
we have, let us say, a molecule of sugar 
which we know to consist of six atoms 
of carbon, six of oxygen, and twelve of 
hydrogen, we need not imagine that 
these twenty-four atoms are huddled 


alcohol from coal-gas; but this important dis- 
covery passed then unnoticed. 

2 They have been analyzed in these pages some 
time ago. Nineteenth Century, August, 1893. 





together pell mell. Following Mende- 
léeff, we may represent to ourselves the 
sugar molecule as a small solar system, 
in which separate atoms of hydrogen 
and oxygen, or groups of such atoms, 
move round a central group of carbon 
atoms, in the same way as isolated 
planets, like Mercury, or planets with 
their satellites, like Jupiter, revolve 
round the sun. Or else, to simplify our 
conceptions, we may imagine, as Van’t 
Hoff does, that the carbon atoms are 
placed in the centre of a pyramid which 
has a triangular basis, while the oxy- 
gen and hydrogen atoms, isolated or in 
groups, are placed at the corners-of the 
pyramid. And, unreal though this last 
conception is, it answers very well to 
what we know about the structure of 
different organic compounds, and per- 
mits us to foretell a great number of 
chemical reactions. 

It also explains other peculiarities of 
structure. If a molecule of water is 
added to a molecule of cane-sugar, tle 
new compound is split up into two sorts 
of sugar which have both exactly the 
same chemical composition but differ 
from each other in this: a solution of 
one of them deflects a certain ray of 
light (polarized light) to the left, while 
a solution of the other sugar de- 
flects the same ray to the right. 
We may consequently conclude 
that the disposition of atom-groups 
in the molecule of the first sugar 
differs from the disposition of the same 
groups in the second, just as the right 
hand differs from the left, or as any 
unsymmetric geometric figure would 
differ from its own image in the look- 
ing-glass. In other words, we may say 
that in the molecules of these two 
sugars the atom-groups are so placed 
as if in a puss-in-the-corner game 
played by four children number one 


® Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesell- 
schaft, vol. xxv. 1892, pp. 2549, 2555; vol. xxvil. 
1894, p. 3189. The work, which was begun by 
Butlerow ip 1861 and Baeyer, was thus com- 
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and number three had retained their 
places, while number two and number 
four had exchanged them. 

Taking advantage of such structural 
considerations, Emil Fischer could de- 
termine in advance how many different 
sorts of sugars and how many optically 
different varieties (‘‘stereo-isomers’’) 
there must exist; and then, beginning 
with the simplest ones, he succeeded 
in building up most of them, in the 
laboratory, out of inorganic matters. 
“The series of sugar-species—E. Fischer 
could write lately—is now complete, 
from its first number up to those which 
contain nine atoms of carbon, and with 
the exception of those which contain 
five carbon atoms, all can now be pre- 
pared in a synthetic way.’" 

In another, perhaps still more impor- 
tant, series an equally great success 
was achieved. There is among the 
products of plant and animal life a se- 
ries of crystallized alkaline substances, 
most of them deadly poisons, and well 
known in our daily life; morphine, the 
poison of opium; nicotine, the poison of 
tobacco; caffeine, the essence of coffee; 
theobromine, the essence of cacao; 
strychnine, quinine, atropine, and co- 
caine, which are used in medicine, and 
many others belong to that division. 
They are known in chemistry as “al- 
kaloids.” Various products of waste in 
the animal body and of putrefaction are 
also nearly allied to them. 

A colossal amount of work has late- 
ly been made upon this group, and 
some most remarkable syntheses have 
been accomplished. Not only nearly all 
vegetable alkaloids, but even such sub- 
stances as creatine (obtained from 
meat) and xanthine, which is obtained 
from the muscles, the liver, and differ- 
ent glands, which twenty years ago 
it would have seemed foolish to at- 


pleted by the synthesis of those sugars which 
have the greatest importance in nature: fruit 
sugar, grape sugar and mannose, all obtained 
from inorganic matters. 
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tempt building up in glass vessels, have 
been made artificially—some of them 
in two and in four optically different 
varieties—and the artificial product is 
in all respects identical with the prod- 
ucts of plant and animal life.* 

Emil Fischer has also taken up this 
subject, and, proceeding in his system- 
atic way, he has obtained, not only the 
just-mentioned xanthine and other sub- 
stances akin to it, but also the alkaloid 
of coffee, caffeine, and that of cacao, 
theobromine.’ Consequently, it is be- 
lieved now in well-informed circles that 
the artificial preparation of all alkaloids 
identical with these fabricated by ani- 
mals and plants is simply a matter of 
time. 

Several important syntheses have 
also been made lately in the group of 
acids (apple, grape-acid), while in the 
group of coloring matters we have now 
alizarine and indigo, both made in the 
laboratory. And finally, quite a series 
of aromatic substances, either identical 
with those prepared by the flowers, or 
differing from them by their optical 
properties only, have been fabricated 
lately in the same way. Some of them 
are already made use of in the fabrica- 
tion of scents. Thus we have now the 
chemically prepared compound which 
in a very weak solution has a very 
pleasant smell of heliotrope: vanilline— 
that is, the crystals deposited on vanilla 
pods—and the aromatic substance of 
violets, which only differs from the nat- 
ural essence by its optical properties, 
and has the real smell of the flowers. 

These results are certainly striking. 
And yet two powerful methods of or- 
ganic syntheses were only quite lately 


*The successes realized in this direction up 
to 1891 were very well analyzed for the general 
reader by Dr. Bouveault in Revue Generale des 
Sciences, the 15th of December, 1891. See also 
Dr. Max Scholtz, Der kunstliche Aufbau der 
Alkaloide, in Ahrens’ Sammlung chemischer 


Vortrage, Bd. ii. Heft 2. 

5 Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesell- 
schaft, vol. xxx. 1897, pp. 549, 559, 1830, 2208, 
2220, 2226. 

* Liebig’s Annalen, vol. cclxxiv. 1893, p. 41. 
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resorted to in a systematic way. I 
mean the electrolytic method and the 
carbides of Moissan, which both can 
only be mentioned here in a few cur- 
sory words. An electric current, as we 
see it in any galvanoplastic experiment, 
not only decomposes various com- 
pounds, but while it frees the atoms 
from their bounds it obtains them pre- 
pared to enter into new combinations. 
This is why electrolysis has already 
such a wide application in inorganic 
chemistry. In organic synthesis it 
also begins to render important ser- 
vices. Messrs. Alex. Crum Brown and 
J. Walker in this country, and many 
others in France and Germany, have 
obtained by way of electric decomposi- 
tion, or substitution, or as by-products, 
whole series of new organic com- 
pounds, and further conquests may be 
expected.’ As to the carbides, or com- 
pounds of various metals with carbon, 
which was prepared lately by Mois- 
san in his electric stove, suffice it to 
say that they are quite a revelation, 
which opens new immeasurable fields 
for organic synthesis, especially in the 
domain of such hydrocarbons as naph- 
tha. 

There is, however, a very important 
and immense class of organic sub- 
stances which up to the present time 
have not yet yielded before the chem- 
ist, and remain very imperfectly 
known, even as to their chemical prop- 
erties. It is the class of albumens, or 
proteids, which enter into the compofi- 
tion of all living tissues. The white 
of the egg and the serum of the blood 
contain one of such substances in solu- 
tion. The albumens which we find in 


7 For a general review of this subject see Pro- 
fessor K. Elbs, On the Relations between Or- 
ganic Chemistry and Electro-Chemistry, in 
Zeitschrift fur Elektrochemie, vol. iv. 1897-98, 
p. 81; also W. Lob in Encyklopadie der Elek- 
trochemie, quoted by Dr. J. Biehringer. Impor- 
tant considerations relative to electrolytic proc- 
esses will be found in Professor Armstrong's 
paper in the Journal of the Chemical Society, 
December, 1895. 
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coagulated blood (fibrine), in milk 
(caseine), in the muscles, in the yolk of 
the egg, in the cartilages (gelatine), in 
silk, and so on, belong to the same 
class. And then (following Wroblew- 
ski’s classification’) there are various 
compounds of the above (the nucleines) 
and a great series of albumen-like sub- 
stances, or albuminoids—quite a world 
about which we still know very little. 

We need not wonder that little has 
hitherto been made in the way of syn- 
thesis in this vast domain. All the prod- 
ucts that have been mentioned on the 
preceding pages—sugars, alkaloids, aro- 
* matic essences, etc.—are stable chem- 
ical compounds resulting from the ac- 
tivity of living protoplasm, while the 
albumens are, so to say, the labora- 
tories themselves in which those prod- 
ucts are elaborated. The albumens 
are very complex and unstable com- 
pounds, which are decomposed as soon 
as chemical energy is imparted to them. 
The slightest action of vibrating atoms 
breaks up the huge albumen molecules, 
which give up part of their atoms and 
take in new ones, so that life in the 
protoplasm may be considered as a 
continual breaking up of the albumen 
molecules and a continual reconstruc- 
tion of new ones, various by-products 
being fabricated during the transfor- 
mation. Unhappily, the very constitu- 
tion of the proteid molecules remains 
but imperfectly known, and it is not 
long since that systematic researches 
have been undertaken for ascertaining 
into what compounds the albumen 
molecules do break up, and consequent- 
ly out of which compounds they may 
be reconstituted. 

Such a systematic study was begun 
a few years ago by Schiitzenberger,® 


‘ 

§ Berichte, vol. xxx. 1897, p. 3045. 
® Comptes Rendus, 1891, vol. cxii. p. 198. The 
work of the German school, and especially of 


Kosel on “‘embryonal albumens,"’ can only be 
mentioned by name in this place. 
Dr. Sidney Williamson, in Nature, 1898, 


vol. Ivill. p. 368. 
11 Verbandlungen der Physiologischen Gesell- 
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and he came to the conclusion that out 
of the four groups into which a mole- 
cule of albumen is split up, three at 
least can be obtained in a synthetical 
way in the laboratory. Already in 1884 
the veteran chemist Grimaux had pre- 
pared a substance quite similar in all 
its reactions to proteids.” Then Schiit- 
zenberger obtained in 1891 another sub- 
stance which had all the chemical and 
physical properties of what is the re- 
sult of digestion of albumen in the hu- 
man body, and had thus to be described 
as a “peptone.” 

A couple of years later Dr. Lilien- 
feld“ also prepared in his laboratory, 
out of inorganic matters, a similar sub- 
stance which could not be distinguished 
from a salt of “glutin-peptone,” and 
last year sensational news was circu- 
lated concerning a new discovery of the 
same chemist, who was described in the 
papers as having prepared “artificial 
food;” but the fact is that the German 
chemist discovered another of the pep- 
tones which so much resembles nat- 
ural digested albumen that we know no 
chemical reaction which would permit 
us to distinguish it from a natural pep- 
tone“—and yet it seems not to be the 
same product. 

And, finally, Dr. J. W. Pickering, who 
had previously added to our knowl- 
edge of this class of albuminoid mat- 
ters, announced at the Royal Society 
in December, 1896," that he had ob- 
tained several new substances which 
gave not only the color reactions of 
proteids, but also were coagulated at 
a definite temperature, and—what was 
still more remarkable—one of them, on 
being introduced into blood, coagulated 
it like the proteids of vital origin. Such 
a substance is certainly much nearer 


schaft zu Berlin, 1893-94, pp. 88, 114. 

12 Chemiker-Zeitung, quoted in Nature, vol. 
lvili. 1898, p. 368. 

18 Proceedings, vol. Ix. p. 337; Nature, 1896, 
vol. lv. p. 189. The discovery was circulated 
in pamphlet form in 1895. See also Nature, 
1897, vol. lv. p. 341. 
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to artificial albumen than the “pep- 
tones” of Schiitzenberger and Lilien- 
feld. However, acting in a truly scien- 
tific spirit, none of the just-named ex- 
plorers has claimed that the substances 
they have discovered are actually pep- 
tones.“ All they claim is, that under 
the present state of knowledge they 
cannot be distinguished from digested 
albumen. 

To produce such substances certainly 
does not yet mean to have produced ar- 
tificial food; but it brings chemistry a 
step nearer to it; and therefore we can 
safely mention the prophecy of so mat- 
ter-of-fact a chemist as Van’t Hoff is, 
who maintained last year in an other- 
wise also remarkable address that we 
stand very near to the time when we 
shall be able to fabricate albumen in 
the laboratory. As to the father of or- 
ganic synthesis, Berthelot, his firm be- 
lief that our food will soon be made by 
the chemists out of oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon is well known. 


II. 


Since the earliest stages of civiliza- 
tion man knew the art of obtaining 
alcoholic drinks by means of fermenta- 
tion. The sweet juice of the grape, the 
starch of cereals, and the milk-sugar 
of milk were transformed from time 
immemorial into liquids containing 
more or less alcohol. Primitive savages 
thus accomplished two important chem- 
ical reactions: the transformation of 
starch into sugar, and of sugar into 
alcohol—both by means of some living 
ferments or yeasts. In the earlier parts 
of this century Gay Lussac and Liebig 
tried to explain the alcoholic reaction 


% J. W. Pickering’s letter to Nature, the 
15th of September, 1898, vol. Iviil. p. 468. 

15 Pasteur’s Etudes sur la biere is, of course, 
a classical work. Emil Christian Hansen's 
Untersuchungen aus der Praxis der Gahrungs- 
industrie, 2te Auflage, Munchen, 1890, has 
lately been translated into English by Dr. A. 
K. Miller. Hansen's studies upon the varia- 
bility of species amongst the micro-organisms 
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by mere chemical processes. But when 
Pasteur, assuming the lines of research 
followed twenty years before him by 
Cagniard Latour and Schwann, took 
the matter in his hands in the fifties, 
he victoriously demonstrated that the 
transformation of sugar into alcohol is 
essentially a vital process. Certain 
living organisms—mere ovoid cells of a 
very simple structure, but organisms 
still—must be present in the yeast in 
order to split sugar into alcohol and 
carbonic acid. 

The influence of Pasteur upon science 
need not be emphasized in this place. 
To him we owe the knowledge that all 
infectious diseases are due to micro- 
organisms; and all the recent successes 
achieved in the serum treatment of 
diphtheria and snake-bites originated 
in his work. But to him also we owe 
that the preparation of living ferments, 
or yeasts for brewery and distillery 
purposes, for bread-making, and for 
the fermentation of milk, is now placed 
upon a scientific basis. Owing chiefly 
to the efforts of Dr. Emil Christian 
Hansen, the rearing of different yeasts 
is now as thoroughly scientific an op- 
eration as the work of a naturalist. 
For each sort of fermentation, we now 
know, special species of micro-organ- 
isms, as distinct as the species of lions 
and tigers, must be bred in an absolute 
purity.” 

However, already in 1860, when Pas- 
teur so victoriously asserted that each 
sort of fermentation is accomplished 
by special micro-organisms which at- 
tack the molecules of the fermenting 
substance, Berthelot and Moritz Traube 
maintained that the production of al- 
cohol from sugar is not due to the 


are especially deserving the attention of the 
naturalist. See also Jorgensen’s Mikroorganis- 
men der Gahrungsindustrie, Berlin, 1886; the 
booklet, Les Levures, by E. Kayser (Aides- 
memoire of Masson); and a review of the prog- 
ress of fermentation-chemistry for the last ten 
years, by Dr. M. Delbruck, in Wochenschrift 
der Brauerei, xv. 1898, reproduced in various 
scientific weeklies. 
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micro-organisms feeding upon sugar, 
nor even to the direct destruction of the 
sugar molecules by the yeast cells. 
These latter, they said, must discharge 
some liquid which acts as a chemical 
reagent upon the sugar molecules. 
Sugar, Berthelot maintained, can 
consequently be transformed into 
alcohol without there being any 
living beings at all, by that liquid 
alone.” 

As time went on, it became evident 
that Berthelot and the “chemists” were 
quite right. Contrary to the famous 
formula of Pasteur—“No fermentation 
without organisms”—it was demon- 
strated that the personal attendance of 
the micro-organisms is not negessary 
at all; that certain liquid ferments de- 
rived from their protoplasm perform 
that function as well as the living cells 
themselves. A whole science of the 
“liquid ferments,” as they were named 
first, or of “enzymes,” as they are 
called now, and of the “protoplasm liq- 
uids” altogether, grew up step by step 
and became an important branch of 
knowledge, especially in the hands of 
Eduard Buchner, Gabriel Bertrand, 
and several bacteriologists of the Koch 
school.” 

The liquids ferments play, indeed, an 
immense part in the economy of nature. 
If we examine a grain of wheat we find 
in it a store of starch granules which 
some day will be the food of the next 
generation of young seedlings. They 
are endowed with a certain resistance 
towards the destructive agencies, and 
are not soluble in water. But as soon 


%* For the historical development of ideas, 
see the address of Eduard Buehner, Fortschritte 
in der Chemie der Gahrung: Antrittsrede. 
Tubingen, 1877. 

17 See Nageli’s Theorie der Gahrung: ein 
Beitrag zur Molecularphysik; Eduard Buchner's 
several articles in Berichte der Deutschen 
Chemischen Gesellschaft, vol. xxvii. 1894, pp. 
2031, 2985, 3479; vol. xxviii. 1895, p. 1429; vol. 
xxx. 1897, pp. 117, 1110, 2663, &c. Also the 
work of G. Bertrand and A. Malievre in 
Comptes Rendus, 1895, vol. cxxi. p. 726 &c.; 
of H. Frey in Zeitschrift fur physikalische 
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as the seed is placed into certain condi- 
tions of warmth and moisture, and ger- 
mination begins, the insoluble starch 
granules are attacked by a liquid fer- 
ment—a “diastase” of which an infin- 
itesimal quantity exists also in the seed 
—and are transformed by it into a 
new sort of starch, which is soluble in 
water, and is partially transformed in 
its turn into a sugar (glycose). Then, 
both these soluble substances are trans- 
ported with the sap to the young tis- 
sues of the seedling, and feed them. A 
similar process goes on in every ger- 
minating seed, in the tubers of potatoes, 
and, in fact, we find it everywhere in 
the life of plants.” 

Now it appears, from the researches 
of Eduard Buchner and very many 
others, that liquid ferments, similar to 
disastase—all of vital origin, but almost 
certainly containing no living organ- 
isms—are at work in all that immense 
class of chemical transformations 
which are known under the general 
name of fermentations. In fact, to 
take the most common illustration, 
when sugar is formed into alcohol un- 
der the influence of a small quantity 
of an appropriated yeast, the trans- 
formation—we now know—is not ac- 
complished directly by the yeast-cells, 
as was taught a few years ago. The 
splitting of cane sugar into two other 
sugars (glycose and levulose), which 
precede the formation of alcohol, is 
provoked first by a special liquid fer- 
ment, derived from the yeast-cells but 
distinct from the living cells them- 
selves. It was discovered by Duclaux 


Chemie, vol. 193, 
others. 

% The vegetable diastases have an immense 
literature, and the works of Pfeffer, Brown and 
Morris, Tamman, Reichler, Effront, Geduld, 
and many others might be quoted. For a 
general review, the papers of Johannes Gruss, 
in the Jahrbuch fur wissenschaftliche Botanik 
(vol. xxvi.) and especially in the Jahresbericht 
der T7ten Realschule, Berlin, 1895, which was 
reproduced in several weeklies, may be safely 
recommended. 


1895, xvill. p. and many 
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and was named by him sucrase.” Then, 
the transformation of the glycose into 
alcohol and carbonic acid is provoked 
by another liquid ferment which was 
lately discovered by Eduard Buchner. 
He takes some beer-yeast, washes it 
thoroughly, and, mixing it with some 
fine quartz sand, crushes the microscop- 
ic yeast-cells in a special mortar. The 
outer skin of the yeast-cells is burst 
open, and the protoplasm of the cells, 
together with all other liquids which 
they may contain, is set free. The wet 
mass thus obtained is then submitted 
to a very strong pressure, and a quan- 
tity of a yellow opalescent liquid is 
pressed out of it. To be sure that this 
liquid contains no living cells, it is 
filtered through a Pasteur porcelain 
filter. And yet upon a solution of sugar 
in water it has the very same effect 
as the living yeast-cells. If a small 
quantity of it be added to dissolved 
sugar, it immediately begins to trans- 
form the sugar into alcohol and carbon- 
ic acid, just as the living cells would 
have done in its place. The reaction 
goes on with a striking rapidity. “One 
feels,” Dr. Gabriel Bertrand writes, 
“that one has not before him a life phe- 
nomenon, and that something else is at 
work than the few bacteria which 
might have been retained in the liquid.” 
The reaction has a chemical character, 
and, so far as analysis goes, it ap- 
pears to be accomplished in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the the- 
oretical chemical formula.” 

If this discovery stood quite isolated 
in science it would have sufficient im- 
portance. So long as fermentations 
were considered as processes of life, 


It is now called maltase, the termination 
in -ase being reserved for the names of all 
liquid ferments, or rather enzymes. 

20 For the general reader, an article by Dr. 
Gabriel Bertrand, published in the Revue, Ge- 
nerale des Sciences, the 15th of December, 1898, 
Le Mecanisme de la Fermentation Alcoholique 
et les Experiences de Buchner, can be recom- 
mended. The first memoir of Eduard Buchner 
on alcoholic fermentation without yeast-cells 
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the door was shut before the inquisi- 
tive chemist. “It is life, not chemis- 
try,” he was told. But now, as we see 
that both the living beings and an unor- 
ganized ferment produce the same ef- 
fect, in both cases quite disproportion- 
ate to the bulk of the introduced fer- 
ment, we catch a glimpse of the chem- 
istry of life-processes altogether, and 
we can push our inquiries further on. 
As to the vital origin of the enzyme, it 
does not deter the chemist. Since he 
has already obtained so many products 
of vital activity, he can cherish the 
ambiticn of some day making this one 
as well. 

However, Buchner’s discovery is far 
from standing isolated in science. At 
every step in nature we find liquid fer- 
ments at work. One of them, diastase, 
has already been mentioned, and all 
the life of a plant can be described as 
a succession of chemical actions, due 
to similar ferments. The same is true 
of the animal. When we chew a mor- 
sel of bread, and notice that it acquires 
a sweet taste in our mouth, it is the 
liquid ferment of our saliva which 
transforms starch into sugar. When 
albumens are digested in our stom- 
ach, it is the liquid ferment of pepsine 
which acts upon them. And so it 
goes through all our organs; every- 
where liquid ferments segregated by 
our glands are found transforming the 
albumens. Even the phenomena of 
respiration and oxidation in the living 
body, as it appears from the work of 
Gabriel Bertrand, are due to similar 
ferments." Again, as regards serum in 
the treatment of diphtheria and snake- 
bites, the “new tuberculin” of Koch, 


was in the Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. xxx. 1897, p. 117; the fol- 
lowing ones appeared in the same volume, pp. 
1110, 2663, &c. His researches were summed 
up in Nature, the 11th of March, 1897, vol. lv. 
p. 442, and vol. Ivi. 1898, p. 109. : 

21 He named them ‘‘oxydases.”’ See also his 
work on pectase in plants, Comptes Rendus 
1895, vol. cxxi. p. 726. 
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which is obtained by crushing the bac- 
teria of tuberculosis, and the bacterial 
“anti-toxines,” so much worked upon 
now,” their action is best understood 
under the admission that the bacteria 
fabricate not only products of assimila- 
tion and disassimilation, but also va- 
rious by-products, some of which 
are fatal for the bacteria them- 
selves, just as the human body fabri- 
cates such substances as urea, which 
would poison it if they were not elim- 
inated in proportion as they are pro- 
duced. 

True, we are still ignorant as to the 
constitution of the liquids extracted 
from the yeast-cells. The whole sub- 
ject is of yesterday’s date. We only 
know that they contain various proteid 
matters. But we may be certain that 
their action is due neither to the pres- 
ence of living cells, nor even to living 
protoplasm, because anzsthetics, like 
chloroform, which do affect living 
beings and living protoplasm, have no 
effect upon the liquid ferment. Nay, 
dried yeast, after having been heated 
for six hours at a temperature of 212° 
Fahr., which would have destroyed life, 
still yields an active enzyme. And 
finally, Buchner has discovered a still 
more remarkable fact, namely, that the 
fermenting power of the same ferment 
upon different sugars depends less upon 
the chemical composition of the latter, 
than upon the geometrical structure of 
their molecules (right or left handed 
asymmetry). The molecules of the liq- 
uid ferment must consequently possess 
also a geometrical asymmetrical struct- 
ure, and, to use E. Fischer’s words, 
“the formerly supposed difference be- 
tween the chemical activity of the liv- 
ing cell and the action of chemicals 
does not exist.’ 

22 Recent Science in Nineteenth Century, De- 
cember, 1894, and July, 1897. 

23 Effront’s discovery that a very slight addi- 
tion of salts of the heavy metals destroys the 
activity of such enzymes, while the salts of 


aluminium, ammonium, and calcium increase 
it, is also worthy of notice. 
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In short, the modern view upon the 
liquid ferments or enzymes is that, like 
all other albumens, they have very com- 
plex molecules, the atoms of which (or 
atom-groups) are in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. The vibrations of these 
atoms are communicated to the also 
complex molecules of sugar, starch, or 
other albumens, which cannot stand 
the shock of energy imparted to them, 
and therefore disintegrate, passing 
through a series of metamorphoses 
from the primary produce—let us say, 
starch—to the final one, alcohol. This 
continual giving up and taking in of 
new atoms is, as has been already men- 
tioned, the chemical aspect of the life 
of protoplasm. As to the question 
why, in each separate act of plant or 
animal life, the metamorphosis goes in 
a certain definite direction, the reply 
is that this direction is indicated by the 
geometrical structure of each separate 
enzyme. Different enzymes direct the 
metamorphoses into the channels which 
are specific to them. One of them can 
produce oxidation reactions only, an- 
other produces alcoholic fermentation, 
and a third produces what we call di- 
gestion, because the molecular struct- 
ure of each of them can impart to al- 
bumen or to sugar molecules the im- 
pulse for such transformations, and no 
others. 

One serious objection against these 
views remained, however, till at last it 
was removed through a remarkable dis- 
covery made quite lately by Mr. Arthur 
Croft Hill. Enzymes, it was said, 
may indeed decompose the complex or- 
ganic molecules; but what force apart 
from a “vital force” can build these 
complex molecules? “Those same en- 
zymes” is now Mr. Hill’s modest reply. 

Duclaux’s sucrase splits a molecule of 

% Einfluss der Configuration auf die Wirkung 
der Enzyme, I. II. and III., in Berichte, vols. 
xxvii. and xxvill., 1894 and 1895. Also Frey's 
work on the multi-rotation of glycose. 

5 Journal of the Chemical Society, 1898, vol. 


Ixxili. p. 634; reproduced in Nature, 1898, vol. 
Iviil. 
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cane sugar, which contains twelve at- 
oms of carbon, into two other sugar 
molecules which contain only six car- 
bon atoms each; but can an enzyme 
rebuild the former molecule? For a 
long time chemists guessed that this 
would be possible, and now Mr. Hill 
has actually done it. He obtains from 
yeast an enzyme; and then he shows 
that it is capable of making the syn- 
thesis; it rebuilds indeed the twelve 
carbon atoms’ molecule—under one con- 
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jean Ingelow, 


dition only, that the product of the 
synthesis should be eliminated in pro- 
portion as it is formed. But such an 
elimination is, in all probability, what 
really takes place in all life processes. 

The wide consequences of this new 
step can easily be foreseen. As Profess- 
or Maquenne, a specialist himself in this 
branch, truly says in an enthusiastic 
article upon Mr. Hill’s discovery,” “it 
marks an epoch in biological chem- 
istry.” 

P. Kropotkin. 


(To be concluded.) 
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In the summer of 1897, two remark- 
able women writers slipped away, 
quietly, and with as little observation 
as either would have desired, barely 
noticed, indeed, during the absorb- 
ing excitements of the Jubilee. The 
public had delighted to honor each in 
her day, but it had already passed 
into the stage of half-forgetting, for 
it has much to do in following after 
all the new gods of the last few 
years. 

Yet Mrs. Oliphant and Jean Ingelow 
have never really faded out before all 
the newer reputations, as is the fate 
of those who only satisfy a momen- 
tary need, or a passing taste of their 
generation. They both wrote volumi- 
nously; and much of their work has 
already dropped away, because only 
a small proportion of it reached their 
high water-mark of achievement. But 
how good that is, and what a dis- 
tinction it has! How delightful it is 
to come back to it when one takes up 
the old volumes again and snatches a 
respite from the flood of current fic- 
tion and poetry! 

They were practically the last of 


2¢ Revue Generale, the 30th of December, 


1898, vol. ix. p. 927. 


the Victorian old guard, and with 
them vanished the remains of the 
older Victorian literary tradition. 
That tradition is different indeed to 
some of recent growth—they grow 
very fast nowadays. How unabashed 
and outspoken was the fulness of its 
emotions! What an uproar of domes- 
tic sentiments filled the literary world 
thirty-five or forty years ago! They 
resound even in its splendid poetry, 
they were rampant in the novels of 
the generation. Obvious and perfect- 
ly simple sentiments cannot go abroad 
naked and unashamed nowadays; it 
would shock us all. We generally 
take them out in masquerade dress, 
always suitably disguised. Their day 
of effulgence has met with the inevi- 
table reaction, and each in turn is 
doubtless necessary and wholesome. 

In many respects Mrs. Oliphant is 
hardly representative of her own gen- 
eration, except in her lavishness of 
material and in her wealth of excel- 
lent situations, which continued up to 
the end. The play of her humor is too 
incessant for early Victorian days, 
and it has the sharp edge to it, a 
genuine touch of that disillusion 
which has been so strenuously sought 
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and stridently proclaimed of late 
years. But if disillusioned, she was 
not rebellious; she believes no more 
in the breaking of contracts than in 
the divine nature of human institu- 
tions. To complain is silly, and also 
unbecoming in a gentlewoman, for 
Mrs. Oliphant, beyond all other novel- 
ists of her day, or indeed ours, pos- 
sessed the secret of making heroines 
who are perfectly well-bred, who 
have the grand air without knowing 
it, as their natural heritage. 

Her resignation, their resignation, 
to things as they find them, consists 
in accepting the situation with a good 
grace, but with a charmingly cynical 
smile and shrug of the shoulders. 

The attitude of Jean Ingelow, on 
the other hand, is far more character- 
istic of her generation. There is no 
questioning at all, no trace of mock- 
ery in her acceptance of the estab- 
lished order in all things, religious 
and social, no matter how hardly the 
institution may press in individual 
cases. Perhaps the danger of not be- 
ing allowed its rightful and perma- 
nent place, which threatens the small 
quantity of quite admirable poetry to 
be found amongst her writings, may 
partly arise from this wholesale sub- 
mission; there is a tameness about it 
not likely to find much favor with the 
clamorous  self-assertion of her suc- 
cessors to-day. Also Calverley’s brill- 
iant parodies, bringing into cruel and 
ludicrous prominence all the exuber- 
ant weaknesses of her least artistic 
moments, went far, no doubt, towards 
killing her popularity with the rising 
generation of the literary and critical 
classes. 

With the great uncritical, sentimen- 
tal democracy, Miss Ingelow is found 
to be still a favorite—another re- 
proach, of course! Yet it should be 
remembered that if her volumes are 
to be seen on best parlor tables here, 
and especially in America, in com- 
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pany with those who shun reviews, 
she shares this doubtful position in 
common with another Lincolnshire 
poet, who yet remains the greatest 
poetic artist «2 our age. By this I do 
not mean to suggest any follies of 
comparison. I would only urge that 
popularity with the masses does not, 
in itself, constitute sufficient reason 
for sentence without hearing. 

Not to read Jean Ingelow is to miss 
something from our store, a small 
quantity it may be, a few grains of 
gold sifted from a sand-heap, but 
genuine gold for all that. And what 
are they? First, a poem without 
blemish, of complete and sustained 
art within its limits, of poignant 
pathos, of dramatic intensity, of per- 
fect tunefulness,—I mean, of course, 
“The High Tide on the Coast of Lin- 
colnshire;” then two or three songs of 
a quality rare amongst modern song- 
writers, showing a complete under- 
standing of the limits and nature of 
the medium chosen not often found; 
and many fragments to be gleaned 
from many pages, flashes of vivid im- 
pressionism, the heart of a summer 
day, a vision of color, the sound of the 
tide on the shore, poetic and melodi- 
ous to a haunting degree, by no means 
to be spared from our anthology. Is 
it possible to discard altogether a poet 
who may, at any moment, kindle 
from sheer dulness (but always tune- 
ful dulness) into surprises such as— 


And there hung a mist of bluebells on 
the slope and down the dell. 


or this— 


vee ee the sultry air 
Went out to sea and puffed the sails 
of ships 
With thymy wafts, the breath of trod- 
den grass. 


or this, for its imitative sound— 


And leisurely the opal murmuring sea 
Breaks on her yellow sands. 
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Not to speak of the better-known, 
magic-lantern-like flashes of high 
summer in England, from “Divided’— 


An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of 
broom; 
We two among them wadingtogether, 
Shaking out honey, treading per- 
fume. 


Crowds of bees are busy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our 


feet, 
Crowds of larks at their matins hang 
over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so 
sweet. 


“Seven Times Three” from “Songs 
of Seven” may be added to the num- 
ber of her complete lyrics, with its 
admirable effect of fragrant darkness, 
and the newly awakened girlish 
heart, impatient at last to give the 
answer withheld till now— 


I leaned out of window, I smelt the 
white clover, 
Dark, dark was the garden, I saw 
not the gate; 
“Now if there be footsteps, he comes, 
my one lover— 
Hush, nightingale, hush! O sweet 
nightingale, wait 
Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 
For my love, he is late!’ 


Whether it is the dying fall of its 
music, or the charm of its atmos- 
phere, the passionate innocence of a 
young girl’s love, there is much to re- 
mind one, and by no means unworth- 
ily, of “Maud,” in these verses. 

It is with the terribly competent 
and immensely occupied people who 
are growing up now, that one would 
urge Jean Ingelow’s cause to-day. 
That she is sentimental, or rather 
that the motifs of her poems often be- 
long to the stereotyped order of ro- 
mance which prevailed in her young- 
er days, and that her artistic percep- 
tions too often failed her, do not con- 


stitute reasons for not reading her at 
her best, for not reading her at all. 
Very few writers produce much first- 
rate work; to have produced any is a 
claim to the remembrance of all who 
eare for literature. Jean Ingelow 
wrote a handful of poems which 
aroused the rare, but always warm 
and generous, appreciation of the 
greatest artist of her day. Lord Ten- 
nyson, indeed, sought her out person- 
ally, as did also the other rare singers 
and writers who have followed one 
another out of the world so fast of 
late years. 

The present age is not so rich in 
poets that any can be spared out of 
that former abundance. With all its 
effectiveness, its extraordinary sense 
of power, and the breadth of its inter- 
ests, perhaps for these very reasons, 
the end of the century does not at 
present make for poetry, not, at any 
rate, for such poetry as came from 
the Victorian old guard. Their suc- 
cessors are yet to be found; their 
cries are probably resounding within 
nursery walls at present, where, for 
the sake of the new generation, we 
wish them well with all our hearts. 

In speaking of Miss Ingelow’s work 
one feels less than the usual tempta- 
tion to yield to that common, but I 
always think misplaced, curiosity, to 
dwell on such irrelevant matters as 
the private life and domestic history 
of the writer. For, after all, what do 
the industry of the biographers and 
the audacity of interviewers profit us 
with regard to those whose achieve- 
ments given to all the world alone 
matter to us? Do we enjoy Shelley’s 
poems any the more because it is 
difficult now to chew the cud of them 
without certain intrusive, and gener- 
ally hateful reminiscences recurring 
to the mind of his follies and ex, 
travagances in daily life, or still 
worse, of the callous and cruel ego- 
tism towards individual women, 
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which was the practical outcome of 
“having loved Antigone” in some 
other phase of existence? 

Do Wordsworth’s most splendid 
lines gain anything from our knowl- 
edge that he was admirable in his do- 
mestic relations, and an intolerably 
egotistical talker? Even with regard 
to those whom we have actually 
known—but this is too dangerous 
ground—well, it is surely no disloy- 
alty to the poets to wish to enjoy the 
best fruits of their great imagina- 
tions undisturbed by the encumber- 
ing irrelevances of their daily habits, 
moods and dyspepsias. Heaven 
knows they have at least as good a 
right to them as the rest of us, but 
between the prophets and the public 
there should surely be some kindly 
refraction of light, rather than that 
fierce glare of Riéntgen ray penetrat- 
ing power which modern biographers 
and interviewers love to apply to the 
hapless great ones. Thank heaven, 
Providence has seen fit to hide all 
that was perishable of Shakespeare 
so securely from our sight! 

These remarks have little enough 
application to the quiet home-life of 
unselfish devotion to duty and con- 
tented beneficence, led by the poet 
who was so little anxious to claim 
the recognized privileges of her order. 
They accord, however, exactly with 
her wishes and her practice. She 
shrank from every sort of publicity, 
with all the traditional horror of it 
in which the gentlewomen of a for- 
mer age were nurtured; it was fos- 
tered in her case by temperament as 
well. It is affirmed that she eluded 
the enterprising interviewer, even to 
the end, with a persistence equal to 
his own. She was always ready to 
give the soundest and wisest advice 
to the multitude of young persons 
with literary ambitions who applied 
to her, but she drew a determined 
line between that which she wrought 
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for to the world and her private life, 
her own personality in fact. Such an 
attitude is sufficiently unusual nowa- 
days to call for some consideration, 
even if the value of her work entitled 
her to less. 

But the eurious reader can sitill 
gather all that it eoneerns him to know 
about the personality of this writer 
in the true and legitimate way, by the 
unconscious self-revelation of her 
poems and prose writings. This sec- 
ondary study, always fascinating to 
those possessed—as most women are— 
of the analytical passion, is extremely 
simple in the present instance. 

Almost every page bears the tokens 
ef that wonderful single-heartedness, 
that joyous simplicity of faith and 
resignation which her friends knew. 
The large charity, the complete sym- 
pathy, the quiet distinction, and, in 
her novels, the delightful humor, 
speak from her writings almost as 
plainly as they did in life to those 
who loved her with an affection 
which it was her secret to call forth. 

As a poet, Jean Ingelow is, above 
all things, the singer of the English 
landscape. From her earliest child- 
hood and its roamings over the wide 
Lincolnshire flats, she drank in, those 
impressions of wold and pasture’ ‘and 
sea-shore, which she was to flash, 
with such vivid effect, from her writ- 
ings in later life. She was steeped in 
the subtle effects of light and shade 
over wide, green country, in the 
sounds of sea and wind. She learnt 
early to watch with delight the faint 
heralds of changing seasons in the 
copses, the ways of the bird people, 
the springing of the unmarked multi- 
tude of flowers in meadow grasses. 
This sheer delight in nature for its 
own sake, and not merely as_ back- 
ground for the human drama, is one 
of the distinctive characteristics of 
our race. In no English writer is it 
more manifest than in Jean Ingelow. 
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Some lovely, fleeting effect of spring- 
tide, or a summer revel of birds and 
flowers, will rise to her remembrance 
with a kind of intoxication at all sorts 
of unexpected moments, lifting her 
sometimes to the true lyric level, 
and sometimes, unfortunately, but 
kindling that fatal exuberance of 
word and epithet which Calverley 
seized and gibbeted. The rambling, 


and, to tell the truth, not interesting, 
stories in verse, of which she wrote 
many, are yet wont to be happily en- 
livened by remembered sights, such 
as this one of an inland plain:— 


Half-drowned in sleepy peace it lay, 
As satiate with the boundless play 
Of sunshine in its green array. 
... The grassy sea, where clouds 
might find 
A place to bring their shadows to. 
From “Scholar and Carpenter.” 


And again, this, from the same poem: 


Adown the rock small runlets wept, 
And reckless ivies leaned and crept, 
And little spots of sunshine slept, 
On its brown steeps and made them 
fair; 
And broader beams athwart it shot, 
Where martins cheeped in many a 
knot, 
For they had ta’en a sandy plot 
And scooped another Petra there. 


In “The Four Bridges,” one of those 
early Victorian romances of very 
youthful love and woe, so popular in 
the fifties and sixties, we suddenly 
light upon a childish reminiscence, a 
bird-drama full of intimate knowl- 
edge and observation. Miss Inge- 
low’s work contains no happier and 
more effective episodes than those 
taken from bird-life:— 


To yonder copse by moonlight I did 
£0, 
In luxury of mischief, half afraid, 
To steal the great owl’s brood, her 
downy snow, 
Her screaming imps to seize, the 
while she preyed 
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With yellow, cruel eyes, whose radi- 
ant glare, 

Fell with their mother-rage, I might 
not dare. 


Panting I lay till her great, fanning 
wings, 
Troubled the dreams of rock-doves 
slumbering nigh, 
And she and her fierce mate, like evil 
things, 
Skimmed the dusk fields; then ris- 
ing with a cry 
Of fear, joy, triumph, darted on my 
prey 
And tore it from 
away. 


the nest and fled 


Of yet higher quality is the tragedy 
of the raven mother robbed of her 
young, from the “Songs on the Voices 
of Birds,” which are full of the 
poetry of the natural world:— 


The polished tide with scarce a hint 
of blue, 
Washed in the bight; 
angry moan 
A raven that was robbed, sat up in 
view, 
Croaking 
alone. 


above with 


and crying on a ledge 


Stand on thy nest, 
fateful wings, 
With sullen, hungry 

thy brood! 
For boys have wrung their necks, 
those imp-like things 
Whose beaks dripped crimson daily 
at their food. 
> + * * * 


spread out thy 


love bemoan 


Thou madest many childless for their 
sake, 
And picked out many 
loved the light. 
Cry, thou black prophetess! 
awake, 
Forebode; and ban 
the desolate night! 


eyes that 
sit up, 


them through 


Quotation mutilates here a poem 
which maintains its quality through- 
out. 

Miss Ingelow’s success, which was 
very great, came to her suddenly, and 
as a happy surprise after long waiting 
and working. It was in 1863 that she 
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found herself famous after the publi- 
eation of a volume of poems contain- 
ing, amongst others, “The High Tide 
on the Coast of Lincolnshire” (the fin- 
est and most finished piece of work 
that she ever achieved), “Divided,” 
“Songs of Seven,” and that admirable 
song, “When Sparrows Build,” insert- 
ed for no apparent reason in a desul- 
tory conversation between  rustics, 
ealled “Supper at the Mill.” 

For many years before this, from 
the days, indeed, of those childish 
roamings over the Lincolnshire fens, 
she had written constantly, both in 
prose and verse, but had met with no 
recognition from the public. 

In Lord Tennyson’s life of his 
father, a letter written by the poet in 
1849 makes mention of a volume of 
verse by Jean Ingelow, which had 
been submitted to him by a relative of 
hers. He evidently discerned much 
promise, along with “certain things 
(in the way of rhymes) which I count 
abominations. ..If the book were 
not so good, I would not care for 
these specks.” 

One gathers, however, from what 
remains of her earlier efforts, that it 
needed the insight and the generosity 
of the greater poet to discover all the 
latent quality and promise of the 
younger writer’s work at this time. 
She served a long apprenticeship be- 
fore attaining to the high level of 
poetic art reached in the volume 
which made her reputation. 

Many English people, in especial 
many English women, mature with 
strange slowness. Their gifts, whether 
those of character or of mind, take 
long forging before they are fully 
tempered for service. In this, as in 
so many other respects, Jean Ingelow 
was the true daughter of her race. 
Born in 1820, it was forty-three years 
before she touched high  water- 
mark and won success; but now it 
came to her in abundant measure. 
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Two of the most finely discriminating 
critics of the day, poets themselves, 
the late Professor F. T. Palgrave, and 
Mr. Gerald Massey, made haste to 
give public welcome to the new poet. 
I have before menow a brown and 
tattered copy of the Athenzeum, dated 
July 25th, 1863, in which the delight- 
ful discovery is made known to the 
world. Praises so warm and gener- 
ous, coming from those high authori- 
ties, must have gladdened the heart of 
the worker who had been patient for 
so long. Another most happy and 
valued result of her poetical achieve- 
ments was that many friendships 
were formed and retained through 
life with those whose own work 
forms part of our national heritage. 
This cordial seeking-out of the new 
singer, who claimed so little for her- 
self, by the most honored of the poets 
and writers, brought more solid pleas- 
ure and real, lasting satisfaction to a 
spirit so little endowed with vanity 
than the immense tide of popularity 
which soon swept her name and 
works all over the English-speaking 
countries. 

It is impossible not to linger for a 
moment over the finest gem of all her 
literary performance, I mean, of 
course, “The High Tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire.” How truly the omi- 
nous note is struck at once, calling up 
that vague terror of an unknown 
danger drawing swiftly near, which 
the old grandmother recalls as she 
tells the story of the terrible tidal 
wave Which suddenly swept up the 
bed of the river Lindis (in 1571), over- 
whelming the peaceful pasture lands 
with death and disaster. The warn- 
ing is carried with the ringing of 
“The Brides of Enderby” from the 
belfry-tower of Boston Church, a sig- 
nal of danger to those scattered about 
below over the flat land:— 


Men said it was a stolen tyde— 
The Lord that sent ‘it, He knows all; 
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But in mine ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall; 
And there was nought of strange, be- 
side 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 
By millions crouched on the old sea 
wall. 


Unaware of the peril, her “sonne’s 
faire wife, Elizabeth,” wanders away 
with their children to call in the cows 
with her accustomed milking song, 
and one of most melodious quality it 
is! But even while some were still 
tranquilly speculating 


Why this thing should be, 
What danger lowers by land or sea? 


that the warning tune should be 


rung, 


I looked without, and lo! my sonne 
Canfe riding downe with might and 
main; 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, 
“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” 
(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife Elizabeth.) 


With what splendid movement the 
great wave presently sweeps through 
two or three verses. 


And rearing Lindis backward 
Shook all her trembling bankes 
amaine; 
Then madly at the eygre’s breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls 
again. 
Then bankes came downe with ruin 
and rout— 
Then beaten foam flew round about— 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 


So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow, seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet; 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea. 


After the stress and terror of that 
night follows the anguish of loss, then 
despair finally passes with a gradual, 
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most skilful calming of the metre into 
the gentler sadness of memory. It is 
no surprise to learn that this poem 
aroused the.special admiration of the 
late Poet-Laureate. 

“Divided,” which has been quoted 
from, called forth more approval on 
its first appearance than the taste of 
to-day would perhaps incline to be- 
stow upon it. It treats of the gradual 
parting of two lovers by the widening 
stream of life and circumstances, 
after a fashion which may appear 
somewhat too obvious. Fashion in 
sentiment changes quickly, and car- 
ries a curious revulsion in its trans- 
formations. But apart from its sub- 
ject the poem is valuable for some of 
those vivid pictorial effects which 
make one realize that Miss Ingelow 
was a fine impressionist long before 
that convenient term had _ kindly 
emerged for our necessities. 

Another volume of poems followed 
not long after the first, called by the 
name of a long story in blank verse, 
concerning Noah’s mission and the 
building of the ark. There are only 
a few poets ever really able to wield 
that metre and lift it from the stone 
anvil, where it sticks like King Ar- 
thur’s sword until seized by the right 
hand. It was not the medium suited 
to Miss Ingelow’s temperament, and 
though her ear was too true to mal- 
treat it, as so often happens, yet it did 
not attain to any of its proper 
strength and majesty. This same 
volume, however, contains a song of 
extreme grace and finish, called 
“Sailing beyond Seas,” one which 
few later writers have equalled for 
form and symmetry. It loses noth- 
ing, rather gains in fact, by being di- 
vorced from the music’ which 
snatched and wedded it soon after it 
appeared, and resounded through 
thousands of drawing-rooms all over 
the country. The tuneful and charm- 
ing “Songs on the Voices of Birds” al- 
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ready alluded to are also to be found 
here, amongst other good things. 

It has been truly said of Miss Inge- 
low that she remained untouched by 
“the strange disease of modern life.” 
A perfectly simple and comprehensive 
faith breathes through all her writ- 
ings, both in prose and verse, her 
novels are penetrated by a rare 
Christianity, as generous and tolerant 
as it is whole-hearted and _ unself- 
conscious. She accepts the social 
order as it stands with the same con- 
fident tranquillity. In all her works 
one finds no traces of mental stress 
or storm, of the problems of belief, or 
of those other problems, the stalking- 
horses of the “new” novelists, or their 
scourges used to rouse a public, some- 
what unwilling, and for the most 
part apathetic. Mercifully the “new” 
novelist is already dropping into the 
legendary past, along with the milli- 
nery of the season before last. Jean 
Ingelow’s theology and social ethics 
are scarcely more démodés. 

But it was impossible for one so 
keenly alive to all the influences of 
the natural world not to feel deeply 
the universal presence of that mys- 
tery of things which creeds and dog- 
mas have not yet explained. What 
creature of sensitive imagination is 
not almost painfully aware at times 
of those yearnings of unknown kin- 
ship with the dumb green world, of 
the hauntings of its forgotten lan- 
guage, or of the dread and awe of its 
irresistible forces moving on their 
way serenely cruel, wholly indifferent 
to the human struggle? Such feelings 
turn to a kind of pantheism with 
many people, and especially with the 
poets; not so in the case of Miss Inge- 
low. Intensely alive to every impres- 
sion, shaken and awed at moments 
by the inevitable dread of our weak- 
ness, she tends te no identification of 
force with its manifestations. Her 
scheme of things, the creator and the 
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created, remains definite, distinct, 
perfectly anthropomorphic. The “Song 
of the Middle Watch” seizes one 
of ‘these weird moments of half- 
realization with admirable effect, 
many people can testify to the truth 
of the second line:— 


I woke in the night, and the darkness 
was heavy and deep; 
I had known it was dark in my sleep, 
And I rose and looked out, 

And the fathomless vault was all 
- sparkling, set thick round about 
With the ancient inhabiters silent, 

and wheeling too far 
For man’s heart, like a voyaging 
frigate, to sail... 


I look on you trembling, and think, in 
the dark with my soul, 
“How small is our place ‘mid the 
kingdoms and nations of God! 
These are greater than we every 
one.” 
And there falls a great fear, and a 
dread cometh over, that cries, 
O my hope! Is there any mistake? 
Did He speak? Did I hear? Did I 
listen aright if He spake? 
Did I answer Him duly? For surely 
I now am awake, 
If never I woke until now.” 
And a light, baffling wind, that leads 
nowhither, plays on my’ brow. 


But reassurance follows swiftly on 
the heels of the dread, a ery for com- 
fort is answered by the “still voice:’— 


I had heard it erewhile, but the 
noises of life are so loud, 
That sometimes it dies in the cry of 


the street and the crowd... 


O elder than reason, and stronger 
than will! 
A voice when the dark world is still: 
Whence cometh it? Father Immor- 
tal, Thou knowest! and we— 

We are sure of that witness, that 
sense which is sent us of Thee; 
For it moves and it yearns in its fel- 
lowship mighty and dread, ... 
On its tongues are the laws of our 

life 
And it counts up the times of the 
dead. 
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The childlike heart and the simple 
faith quickly find their own refuge 
from the pain of contemplating the 
incomprehensible, and the unimagi- 
nable; they discern in them all the 
personal element again. 


I have loved them with love everlast- 
ing, the children of men, 


answers the consoling voice in the 
darkness. 

Space fails for further quotation 
from this “Story of Doom” volume, 
yet it contains, besides “Sailing be- 
yond Seas,” many fragments imbed- 
ded in longer poems which serve but 
to emphasize the conviction that no 
poet has less to lose and more to gain 
by selection than Jean Ingelow. 

Her later poems seldom or never 
reach the level often touched in these 
first two volumes, and it is certainly 
by these that her reputation must 
abide. 

Allusion has been made to the mass 
of her prose writings, witnesses to 
her immense industry, and to other 
qualities more attractive to the read- 
er. These chiefly consist of long, 
leisurely stories of family life, full of 
pleasantness—it is difficult to find an- 
other word equally descriptive—and 
all possess a certain distinction. They 
have a freshness of humor and a flow 
of radiant spirits at times in delight- 
ful combination. Take, for instance, 
the scenes between Valentine and 
Dorothea, the light-hearted boy and 
girl friends, in “Off the Skelligs.” I 
must confess to a great weakness for 
that rambling, guileless, disconnected 
chronicle of the Mortimer family, re- 
sumed again with flashes of its for- 
mer charm, in another book almost 
equally long, called “Fated to be 
Free.” It is true that, after many 
years of recurrent study, I have never 
been able to unravel the intricacies of 
the Mortimer relationships with any 
clear understanding; and many other 








matters connected with them, such as 
the mysterious crime that left a ban 
on Valentine’s inheritance of the fam- 
ily estate in “Fated to be Free,” still 
prove wholly beyond my grasp; but 
these trifles in no way interfere with 
an enjoyment not too often found in 
far more artistic products current to- 
day. How few people read Miss In- 
gelow’s long stories now! Yet there is 
some touch of originality to be found 
even in the weakest of them. “Don 
John,” for instance, turns upon the 
time-honored incident of a child being 
changed at nurse, but a fresh element 
is introduced into the situation by the 
lifelong doubt of distracted parents, 
as to whether the exchange was not 
doubled, and so restored to its original 
elements by one who died with her 
secret. The angelic conduct of the 
rich child’s parents, through a life of 
unsolved doubt, is such as could only 
exist and be taken for granted in 
Miss Ingelow’s golden world, where 
unfailing magnanimity is the common 
rule of life. 

“Sarah de Berenger”’ turns upor 
another practically impossible situa- 
tion, and is wanting in that wonderful 
atmosphere of youth and lighthearted- 
ness which is so attractive in “Off the 
Skelligs.” For after all, one comes 
back to this book, which leaves above 
all the others a series of charming 
impressions on the mind. The waste 
of excellent material in it is nothing 
short of appalling in these days when 
many novelists have learnt a cheese- 
paring economy with regard to the 
stuff out of which plots are made. 
There is the wonderful childhood of 
the heroine and her brother, for in- 
stance, the weird survivors of a short- 
lived family of infant prodigies. In 
the case of the brother it leads to 
nothing whatever; while Dorothea, 
dearest, sprightliest and most fasci- 
nating of maidens, owes little indeed 
to the child who frightened one tutor 
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away by her awesome stock of 
knowledge, and led another, a more 
enterprising young man, to cut her 
out dolls’ clothes in desperation, by 
the help of a ruler and compasses, in 
the hope of diverting her infant mind 
into a more suitable channel. 

What, again, can be more charming 
than the camaraderie later on between 
Dorothea and Valentine Mortimer? 
The quips, the sparrings, the quarrels 
and reonciliations of these two barely 
grown-up children, are the most 
charming feature of a picture of Eng- 
lish family life from its most attrac- 
tive aspect. Miss Yonge, the prophet- 
ess of the domestic novel, has never 
really equalled these episodes to my 
mind; there is a morbidness, an ob- 
trusive overgrowth of conscience al- 
ways meddling with the May family, 
and never permitting this pure and 
perfect play of young wit and laugh- 
ter. On the other hand, Miss Yonge 
never perpetrated so terrible a young 
man as Mr. Brandon, the dreadfully 
self-conscious mentor of the family, 
who cannot understand or keep his 
heavy hand off so simple a relation- 
ship as that between his young broth- 
er and girl visitor, but must needs med- 
dle with such painful consequences. 
The worst of it is that Miss Ingelow ob- 
viously intends her hero to be a model 
of all the manly graces and virtues in- 
stead of the coxcomb and the prude 
he too often appears. Yet even Mr. 
Brandon has moments of relaxation, 
during which he also is betrayed into 
something of that young gaiety which 
sparkles through the book, and will 
not be submerged even after Valen- 
tine’s bride has been abandoned just 
before her wedding and while the 
feast is being prepared. As it was 
Mr. Brandon who was really respon- 
sible for this embarrassing climax, so 
it is Mr. Brandon again who rises to 
the situation and provides the most 
Suitable atonement for giddy Valen- 
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tine’s desperate behavior. And what 
could be more delightful than the first 
scene between the runaway. bride- 
groom and his abandoned (fiancée, 
after his return in disgrace to the 
house which had been decked for 
their wedding? Tragedy, dignity, 
and remorse, all the constituents one 
would expect to form part of so dra- 
matic a meeting, simply vanish away. 
Two children made a mistake, one of 
them behaved badly, but they soon 
get tired of being serious, and Valen- 
tine is presently making parodies and 
asking Dorothea to play his accom- 
paniments again with that inimitable 
inconsequence which gives this domes- 
tic story so much unusual charm and 
reality. 

Of Valentine, indeed, one could 
write a great deal more for one’s own 
enjoyment, if consideration for the 
reader’s patience permitted. It is sel- 
dom, indeed, that the jeune premier of 
fiction proves so irresistibly attractive 
to other persons than the one destined 
by his creator to fall a victim to his 
charms. And, indeed, it is not a ro- 
mantic sentiment that Valentine ex- 
cites-—in spite of Mr. Brandon’s obsti- 
nate conviction—either in Dorothea or 
the reader; but was his omniscient 
step-brother so stupid as to think so? 
This cracked-voiced, long-legged, light- 
hearted boy, with his bright hits, his 
inconsequence, his affectionate heart, 
and his perfect absence of self-con- 
sciousness, was calculated to drive 
his pedantically well-regulated men- 
tor to despair; but Dorothea under- 
stood him, and loved him with just 
that same affectionate and sisterly 
superiority which it was obviously 
his nature to inspire. Valentine is 
adorable, and, of course, he was al- 
ways in love in his own fashion; but 
what self-respecting young woman 
would have attached any importance 
to his enchanting and _ ridiculous 
declarations? Not to love Valentine 
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would have been impossible, but to 
fall in love with him would have been 
equally preposterous. Clear-eyed Dor- 
othea was not guilty of this ab- 
surdity; she was only pushed into 
the semblance of it by the indefati- 
gable officiousness of blind Mr. Bran- 
don. 

“Off the Skelligs” is also notable 
for one of Miss Ingelow’s best de- 
scriptions of scenery. These, too, are 
admirable in “Fated to be Free.” It 
is in this last book that her wonderful 
understanding of children is peculiar- 
ly apparent. She not only loved them, 
no uncommon taste, fortunately, but 
she had that rare and complete under- 
standing of them in the light of which 
there is no such thing as “a naughty 
child,” an expression which in itself 
constitutes the commonest and most 
complete confession of ignorance and 
incompetence on the part of the 
grown-up who complacently utters it. 

That her stories, in a greater de- 
gree even than her poems, are of very 
varying quality is undeniable. The 
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best has. its tracts of dulness; but 
even in one much over prosy and ir- 
relevant, one may light upon such a 
sentence as this, about John Morti- 
mer’s children, in “Fated to be 
Free”— 


The morning was warm, a south 
wind was fluttering the half-unfolded 
leaf buds and spreading abroad the 
soft scents of violets and primroses, 
which covered the sunny slopes. 
John’s children, when they came in at 
Mrs. Walker’s drawing-room window, 
brought some of this delicate fragrance 
of the Spring upon their hair and 
clothes. Grown-up people are not in the 
habit of rolling about or tumbling down 
over beds of flowers. They must take 
the consequences, and leave the am- 
brosial scents of the wood behind them. 


The italics are not Miss Ingelow’s, 
but they are irresistible. Oh! for an 
inspired blue pencil to walk up and 
down the length and breadth of her 
writings, cutting out much that is of 
no account, sifting out all the gold 
which lies buried in the sand! 

Mabel C. Birchenough. 
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On a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose. 






Tired of his dark dominion swung the fiend 
Above the rolling ball in cloud part screened, 
Where sinners hugged their spectre of repose. 

Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were those. 

And now upon his Western wing he leaned, 

Now his huge bulk o’er Africa careened, 

Now the black planet shadowed Arctic snows. 
Soaring through wider zones that pricked his scars 
With memory of the old revolt from Awe, 

He reached a middle height, and at the stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, he looked, and sank. 
Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank, 
The army of unalterable law. 
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THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS.* 


BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND AND SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


XXXVI. 


From Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, 
Ocean Hotel, St. Kentigerns, to Sir 
Richard Etchingham,83 Hans Place. 


Dearest Dickory,—You don’t know 
how grateful I am to you for your let- 
ter. “They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick,” and 
virtue went out of you when you wrote. 
I wanted you to contradict what I said 
about the forgetting of those who are 
gone. When I feel as I felt when my 
letter was written, I am unjust, I know. 

I have been all out of gear lately, un- 
justly resenting that people did not 
realize what I do my best to conceal. 
It is unfair to blame Laura, or blame 
any one, for hurting, when my object 
is to pretend, to pretty well every one 
but you, that I am callous. You know 
what is amiss by instinct, and, as far 
as I go, it is only those who do know 
what is amiss by instinct, who under- 
stand, whether we will or not, whose 
handling of the ill is bearable. 

It is stupid to mind the things that I 
often have minded. If we are to live 
with our fellow creatures, we must 
take our chance and rough it. But the 
merest trifles can give the feeling of a 
great unbridgeable gulf fixed between 
what we really are, and all around us. 
When Charles, the evening before I left 
London, looked surprised, and asked, in 
astonished accents, across the table at 
dinner, how in the world I came to any 
knowledge of the “honors” on the 
Black Watch colors, it made me feel— 
I don’t know what it made me feel, 
unless it was that I and the present 
* Copyright, 1899. By Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
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were, by everything that exists, divid- 
ed. And that time when Laura found 
that I had been to Dalruogh, she not 
only regretted that Cynthia and she 
had missed the drive, but said that 
Blake might have sat upon the box. 
Richard, is it a fortunate or unfortu- 
nate accomplishment to be able at the 
same time, as I am, to laugh with one’s 
mind, and cry with one’s heart? 

People are handicapped, I think, for 
sensible rational behavior who have the 
gift of seeing with their thoughts as 
vividly as with their eyes. Sometimes, 
halfway through a dinner party, or 
when I have taken Cynthia to a ball, 
I could see suddenly, just as if it were 
let down before my eyes, what hap- 
pened that day on Dalruogh moor. I 
could see it all, I could even hear the 
ripple of the burn from which they 
must have brought water, and the—— 
But I will not let myself think of it 
now. 

After the first it was never jarringly 
desolate at Tolcarne, as it was during 
the time in London. We had been, you 
see, together at Tolcarne, and there 
were associations and a background 
not alien from all I felt. But in that 
Hans Place house, where he has never 
been, and where there is nothing of 
which the look was to him familiar, I 
have gone through all the agonies. 
(You are to make over a hovel to me at 
Tolearne in my old age—you really 
must.) 

There, now I have told you, and I 
wish I had told you before; for of you 
one does not ask bread and get a stone, 
nor does one get that worse than a 
stone, obtrusive, publicly shown after- 
sympathy with which the tactless mo- 
lest the harassed. 
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Since your letter came I have wanted 
an analogy for the present and the 
past—the present which is the out- 
come of the past. It is not, for all of 
us, the flower of the past; but do you 
think that it is the seemingly withered 
seed, not beautiful to look at and not 
fragrant, but still as much part of the 
flower that has gone as of the flower 
that will come? 

You must have known beforehand 
that I would like the verses from the 
“Immortality of the Soul.” I wish the 
book would appear. I really did think 
that you had forgotten my birthday, 
but then I was all to wrongs and in a 
mood to think the worst. 

As to the battles of the creeds, it is, 
I think, easier to believe that we our- 
selves can go out like a candle than 
can those for whom we care. It is not 
as if we had seen life while we know 
life exists. It is not as if we have seen 
the motive power as well as the machin- 
ery, what propels as well as what is pro- 
pelled. The manifestations of life, not 
life itself, are apparent—the outward 
and visible sign, not the inward and 
spiritual grace. What it is that makes 
personality—what inspires what we do 
and are—is no more visible in what we 
call life than if the change that we call 
Death had come. There seems some- 
thing in us that enables us to realize 
what is too fine for our senses to grasp; 
and have we proof that Death can 
touch that? 


Dear Margaret’s letter must be an- 
swered now. It deserved a quicker 
response; and I have a letter from Ar- 
thur to answer too. (Both the creat- 
ures are fashioning their handwriting 
upon yours.) Arthur's letter is in the 
key of Mr. Shipley, and indignation 
prompts his pen. Here was I, Eliza- 
beth Etchingham, honored by acquain- 
tance with this phoenix, and I had bot- 
tled up the important fact during a 
period of many lengthy years. Arthur 
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had not the ghost of a notion that I 
knew the man. Had he known it, he 
would have raised my pedestal by a 
good many yards. That he makes plain. 
Black deceit, double-dealing indeed, 
never to have let out that I was ac- 
quainted with this prodigy—this ath- 
lete, this wit, this everything valiant 
and valuable rolled into one. 

Margaret’s raptures are for the 
“Ring.” Mr. Shipley does not come in- 
to her letter, which does not, of course, 
prove that he does not come into her 
thoughts. When I try, however, I find 
I can’t put Margaret's possible emo- 
tions under the microscope. But from 
what Alice Newton wrote to me a little 
while ago, that he is very much occu- 
pied with her, I don’t doubt—“I hope 
Sir Richard won't think that Will is 
giving the family too much of his com- 
pany; he seems unable to tear himself 
away from Hans Place.” I heard this 
more than once. Can Mr. Shipley be 
back from Frankfort before you and 
Margaret leave London? Your instinct 
would be to take her away, I believe, 
even though you think he is everything 
that he can be. For does any man 
seem quite good enough to another man 
when looked upon as the lover of his 
daughter? I once heard Mrs. Vivian 
wish that people came into the world 
and went out of it in congenial pairs. 
“It would be deadly dull and would 
leave nothing to write books or invent 
falsehoods about,” she said, “but it 
would save endless trouble and un- 
pleasantness.” (Her last mot on Mr. 
Vivian’s taciturnity is that she wishes, 
to break the silence, “he could be fit- 
ted up with a spring, as Hugo Ennis- 
more says was that colossal statue of 
Memnon at Thebes which struck a 
musical note at sunrise.” The Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society might 
do the work, she believes.) 

Your letter to Laura did not miss fire. 
It was just the very letter to huff her 
most, and she had it out of her dress- 
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ing-bag to read three times between 
Edinburgh and St. Kentigerns, and 
seemed after each perusal more and 
more enervated. She does not like to 
be addressed as the Dowager Lady 
Etchingham—“Laura, Lady Etching- 
ham looks more like me.” And that 
allusion to the temperate climate of 
London was a cruel sting in the epis- 
tle’s tail. You are certainly formidable 
as an antagonist, and never turn, 
please, from my friend to my foe. 
Laura only read out selections from the 
letter to me, but what I heard of the 
odd kettle and spout and the London 
temperature was quite enough to ac- 
count for the Christian-martyr air with 
which she travelled, and the many re- 
storatives that she required on the way. 

The red rocks of this shore remind 
me of the rocks of the West, and be- 
tween the sea and the Lammermoors 
there should be romance. And there 
are other sights more humanly impres- 
sive than the sights of the sea and the 
hills. Under lowering gray clouds, and 
to the playing of the “Dead March,” 
a soldier’s funeral passed to-day up the 
very wide grass-grown street of this 
quietest of quiet towns. There is con- 
trast here as wellas harmony. Cynthia 
and I made use this morning of the St. 
Kentigerns Grange garden keys, lent 
to us by the absent owner. A clear 
trout-stream, a lake on which swans 
float, a rose-garden, rose-full, and a 
sun-dial bound about with honeysuckle, 
delighted us. And to pass through 2 
little door in the high sea-wall, over 
which China roses blow profusely, was 
to find ourselves upon the beach with 
salt water for fresh, seaweed for roses, 
and seagulls for swans. -Is your Para- 
dise provided with salt water or fresh, 
seaweed or roses, seagulls or swans, 
green lawns bordered with lilies or yel- 
low shell-strewn sands? Do you pre- 
fer the sound of the river or the sound 
of the sea? I like the sound of the 
river best. 
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We saw enough and to spare of Sir 
Augustus in Edinburgh. I believe, I 
believe, I believe—(Enter the waiter, 
“Any more letters, M’m?” “Yes.’’) 
Good-bye. 

Elizabeth. 
XXXVILI. 

From Lady Etchingham, Ocean Ho- 
tel, St. Kentigerns, to Sir Richard 
Etchingham, 83 Hans Place. 

My Dear Richard,—You being the 
representative of your father, whose 
first object was my happiness, I write 
to tell you that I have promised to be- 
come the wife of Sir Augustus Pampes- 
ford. I feel sure I shall have your good 
wishes for my future. I have always 
tried to perform the duties of a deli- 
cate position, and I have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that no effort of mine 
has been wanting to promote your hap- 
piness and that of your sister and 
brothers. 

In justice to Sir Augustus and my- 
self I cannot refrain from saying that 
evidently a very erroneous view of his 
former sentiments was entertained. He 
once fancied, it is true, that an alliance 
with a woman he could trust and re- 
spect would satisfy the needs of his 
heart and mind; but I believe he pre- 
tended to no intense affection for Eliz- 
abeth—in fact, he has informed 
that it is only comparatively recently 
that he realized the extent of the devo- 
tion that a woman could inspire. I ex- 
plain this because I should not like 
Elizabeth, or you, who have sometimes 
seemed jealous for her, to suppose that 
I have supplanted her, or even taken 
what she rejected. I am accepting 
what was never hers. 

The living and chaplaincy of Pampes- 
ford-Royal being vacant, we propose to 
appoint Mr. Weekes. 

Trusting that you and Margaret are 
well, and with kind love to both, 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Laura F. Etchingham. 


me 
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XXXVIII. 


Miss Elizabeth Etchingham, Ocean 
Hotel, St. Kentigerns, to Sir Rich- 
ard Etchingham. 


Laura, with the Great Mogul at her 
elbow, if not with his hand on her pen, 
is writing, Richard, to tell you of her 
engagement to him. (Self-importance 
is but a weak word with which 
to describe the inflated grandiloquence 
of their bearing.) Is it not a most mer- 
ciful dispensation of Providence? I am 
sure, as Mrs. Vivian said to her of 
Christian Science, that she will like it 
(like being Lady Pampesford) very 
much. Double-barrelled pomposity is 
far less subject to discomfiture than is 
the one-barrelled species, and Sir Au- 
gustus and Lady Pampesford may im- 
agine their dual existence to be the piv- 
ot on which the world turns, and run 
no risk of a rude awakening. 

The more I reflect, the happier I think 
are the auguries. He can and will give 
her all that she asks. And he will nev- 
er puzzle, and by puzzling discomfort 
and disturb her, as you have done. You 
know your comments, that she only 
suspects are’ sarcastic by seeing some 
one else try not to laugh, have always 
bewildered and displeased her; and 
then she had no confidante in the fam- 
ily. She would have liked us better if we 
had liked each other less. To carry 
out the divide-and-govern advice has 
been, where her step-children were 
concerned, impossible. If felicity is 
bad for our morals, it is mostly good for 
our manners, and she will be far and 
away pleasanter with an admiring Sir 
Augustus at her elbow than she has been 
with people much more taken up with 
each other than with her. Laura, in 
certain narrow grooves, is genuinely 
amiable, and to imagine herself of im- 
portance always puts her into a good 
humor. For grievances we shall now, 
I feel sure, have graciousness. 

And Mr. Weekes is to go to Pampes- 


ford-Royal. The meek little man will 
develop an obsequiousness equal to, if 
not surpassing, that which bowed down 
Mr. Collins before Lady Catherine De 
Bourgh. No clergyman with a back- 
bone would stand the blend of inter- 
ference and condescension that his pat- 
rons will dispense, and I think they 
have shown a masterly choice of tools. 

Write as amiably as you can to 
Laura. She has suffered many things 
at my hands, if not at yours, and I am 
really delighted that she has got at 
last what she likes. The bronchitis 
kettle is forgotten and the air here is 
found most invigorating. 

“Trustie and wel-beloved,” are you 
taking care of yourself? If not you 
are selfish and bad. 

Elizabeth. 


P.S.—I am writing to Harry. 
XXXIX. 


From Sir Richard Etchingham, 83 
Hans Place, S.W., to Miss Elizabeth 
Etchingham, Ocean Hotel, St. Ken- 
tigerns. 


My Dear Elizabeth,—Your second let- 
ter, and a solemn announcement from 
Laura which confirms the same, have 
come together just as I was going to 
answer the first. Their contents are 
really too good. Erring and purblind 
creatures ‘that we were not to per- 


ceive for what appropriate use in 
the world the great Sir Augustus was 


reserved! Gladly let us dine with them 
once a year—even twice if need be— 
for the rest of our joint lives. We, 
dear sister, because the hovel called 
Tolcarne, though it is not a great house, 
is wide enough to hold us both. If we 
find harmony too dull we can always 
quarrel over the binding of a_ book. 
Talking of bindings, Jem has been very 
mysterious about my Tod’s “Rajas- 
than” ever since he carried it off: he 
would not tell me exactly where he 
meant to take it, and insisted on hav- 
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ing unlimited discretion. And now Jem 
has appeared in his proper person, on 
a flying visit in a respite of his exami- 
nation work, bearing the book initsnew 
garment. It is bound in a rich deep 
russet, not so far from the dark brown 
you wanted; only itis Eastern morocco, 
not calf, and relieved with dull gold or- 
naments of Eastern design. One could 
almost believe it the work of a native 
craftsman. It is not by Jem’s man at 
Oxbridge. While Jem had it out in his 
rooms at Silvertoe, there came round 
one day the Professor of Romance 
Languages, who naturally finds few 
students of Provencal or Catalan, but 
knows everything else from Iceland to 
Japan, and is ready to tell it in every 
way except officially. He pounced on 
the book, which he had never seen be- 
fore, became deeply interested in it, 
firmly vetoed Jem’s and my plans about 
the binding, and took it out of Jem’s 
hands to an art school, of which he will 
not reveal the exact location. Jem 
has been wondering all these weeks 
whether I should ever see my Tod 
again; without cause, as it now ap- 
pears. I am interrupted; a mysterious 
visitor, it seems. . . Truly Sir Augus- 
tus is our benefactor, but he has not 
delivered us for nothing. What should 
I find in the drawing-room but two 
ladies I had never seen before, rather 
tall, angular, very correct in bearing, 
very antique in dress even to my inex- 
pert eyes, very—well, let us say rather 
—antique in person; armored and glis- 
tening in many beads and bugles; one 
of them black, or nearly black, the oth- 
er dark purple. I could not think who 
they were, and they did not look as if 
they expected me or knew who I was. 
“I beg your pardon,” I began feebly. 
No response, only puzzled and timid 
glances exchanged between the two 
personages. They must be sisters; were 
they two spinsters, or widow and spin- 
ster? What could they want? Per- 
haps it was a begging dodge for some 
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doubtful or worse than doubtful would- 
be charitable enterprise. I bethought 
me of the sage cautions of the C.O.8. 
(Charles had been telling me a lot 
about it; he is a zealous committee- 
man in his district, whereby he does 
more good than by politics), and tried 
that tack. “If you have called on be- 
half of any—institution—would you 
kindly leave the prospectus with me 
and give me time to consider it?” Ex- 
pression of pained surprise and polite 
but firm deprecation; their feelings ap- 
parently too bad for words. So that was 
a failure, anyhow. Then,I remembered 
that Margaret had entered into rela- 
tions with our district committee. No 
beggars these, then, but more likely 
stewards of charity, stern but efficient 
dragons, and wisely benevolent under 
their scales, though the scales were 
many and wondrously shiny. “A thou- 
sand pardons,” I resumed. “I think it 
must be quite the other way. Perhaps 
you came to see my daughter on Com- 
mittee business? I am sorry she is 
out.” The visages relaxed slightly, and 
the necks (I believe dragons’ necks are 
wrinkled) bridled with a certain com- 
placence as if to acknowledge the apol- 
ogy. But still I was off the mark. All 
signs of a hit were wanting. Another 
pause, in which I felt all sorts of colors. 

At last the blacker dame seemed to 
be laboring at a spring somewhere in 
her vocal chords, as one struggles with 
that stout back-spring of a Spanish 
knife.—“For the love of God, Senor, 
lend me a dollar to ease the spring of 
my knife,” says your sturdy Spanish 
tramp; and the wayfarer, if not armed 
and ready with his arms, finds it well 
to produce the dollar, and not be ur- 
gent for its return.—Well, the spring 
gave, and out came a high dry voice 
with a quaver in it. “We have the 
pleasure to speak with Sir Richard 
Etchingham?’—“That is my name.”— 
“The present head of the family?” 
Thus joined in the voice of the purple 
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one, a fat, blurting voice, with an oc- 
easional uncontrollable falsetto in 
wrong places, which rather spoilt the 
intention of dignified ease—“At your 
service.”-—“‘Teresa!” resumed the first 
with a monitory aside. “It is true, Sir 
Richard, that we intended in the first 
instance to pay our compliments to 
Miss Margaret Etchingham, but I am 
sure you will readily, quite readily, ad- 
mit our claim on your acquaintance.” 
I felt blanker and blanker. Could Jem 
have sent me two mad undergraduates 
in masquerade? Had something gone 
wrong in the Zodiac and made it a Gil- 
bert and Sullivan world? “Because,” 
plumped out the second, “dear Lady 
Laura being so soon to be our sister 
makes Miss Margaret a kind of niece to 
us, and we thought it would be so nice 
to know you all, and indeed a want of 
duty, with an example to set in our 
neighborhood, too, if we delayed.” 
“Teresa! Familiarity will perhaps be 
more in place when Sir Richard Etch- 
ingham has received the full statement 
of the circumstances and reasons to 
which he is entitled. And, to be sure, 
we should not complain of Sir Richard 
for being properly cautious, though I 
should have thought the name—.” 
“Excuse me,” I cried in despair, “but 
I have heard no name at all!” Here 
enter Grace—who is so careless, as Lau- 
ra says; she really is a good soul, with 
fits of wool-gathering—bearing an 
abashed countenance and a _ salver. 
“Please, Sir Richard, I forgot the la- 
dies’ cards.” I took; I read: 


Miss Pampesford, 
Miss Teresa Pampesford, 
101 Palace Gardens. 


So they were the sisters of Him, the 
They worship him; 
they have shrivelled in watching his 
growth, as in an old cookery-book I 
saw long ago two cutlets are “victim- 
ized” for a third, which is cooked be- 
tween them and absorbs all their good- 


semper Augustus. 
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ness. For twenty-five minutes did 
those much-absorbed spinsters descant 
in treble and alto on the nobility of 
their brotherand the virtues of Laura. 
My agreement that it was an eminent- 
ly proper match, and entirely satisfac- 
tory to me, so far as I had any right 
to an opinion, was genuine so far as it 
went, though I could scarcely abound 
in their sense. We had a very polite 
leave-taking. Five minutes later Mar- 
garet came in. I suppose she will 
have to call on them. 

Meanwhile the Elizabethan drama 
runs to alarms and excursions. It will 
soon be “Enter Biggleswade and Lea- 
grave fighting.” Biggleswade’s epistles 
on the points of spelling and stage di- 
rections have been exacting, peremp- 
tory, rude, violent. He has worked 
himself up to threatening Leagrave 
with an action to compel him to carry 
out the plan—according to Biggles- 
wade’s interpretations; and having 
written his solemn threat, he has tak- 
en advice on its legal value. Charles, 
who does permit himself to be amused 
by professional jokes, came in at break- 
fast-time this morning chuckling over 
an opinion which Crewe had shown 
him before he sent it out. Biggles- 
wade’s solicitor, finding his client in- 
tractable, laid a case before Crewe, 
with a hint that nothing short of a full 
and learned opinion would give satis- 
faction; and he got one, it seems. 
Crewe has proved with many authori- 
ties that no court of law or conscience, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
or at any time since till this 
year 1898 inclusive, would under- 
take to compel a man to write 
a play. My somewhat vague and 
distant recollections of the Indian Spe- 
cific Relief Act confirm the soundness 
of his conclusion; this somewhat to 
Charles’ surprise, for Charles is un- 
der the impression that all Indian judg- 
es and magistrates exercise a despotic 
and patriarchal jurisdiction with the 
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most arbitrary discretion, and I have 
never been able to remove it. Not that I 
do not personally wish one could frame 
some literary frontier regulations of a 
summary pattern, and apply them to 
Biggleswade and one or two others. 
Frontier regulations ought to be good 
for bounders. 

Charles and Minnie are perhaps com- 
ing to the neighborhood to Tolcarne 
when the courts rise on August 12. 
They have heard of one or two houses 
which might possibly do. I fear this 
means that he is still hankering after 
the Clayshott Division; but he must 
go his own way in that respect. Mean- 
while, he can help Mrs. Tallis and me 
to settle that little boundary question 
in the simplest manner which the won- 
derful land laws of this part of the 
British Empire will allow. But he 
maintains, through thick and thin, 
whenever I mention the subject, that 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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the system here is the only one suited 
to English habits, and that my praise 
of Indian land transfer at the expense 
of the English family solicitor (for 
whose only benefit the whole business 
seems to me to exist) is just another 
piece of official prejudice. This is not 
exactly what, by the light of nature, 
one would expect from an enlightened 
and advanced Radical. ButI have met 
with few Kadicals who are not intense- 
ly conservative about something, gen- 
erally belonging to their own profes- 
sion. 

We must clear out of this, I suppose, 
a day before you come back. The 
house won’t hold us all, and Laura 
will, of course, expect to find every- 
thing, down to the old unserviceable 
kettle, well swept and garnished. 

Ever your loving 
Richard. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ANTHROPOLOGIST’S COAT. 


It frequently gives one a shock of 
surprise to observe what small and 
even ridiculous matters serve to in- 
fluence a man’s development and suc- 
cess in life. Peter Sand, Master of 
Arts and Fellow of St. Gaston’s, was 
dim-sighted, and failed on one occasion 
to distinguish between a black cloth 
and a dark blue. In this act lies the se- 
cret of his subsequent development and 
prosperity. 

Three years ago Peter’s development 
had apparently ceased. He lived en- 
tirely at the university town of Dur- 
bridge, was known as a Fellow of St. 
Gaston’s, and occasionally lectured on 
anthropology. His friends had once 
expected a great deal of him, but had 
for some time abandoned those expecta- 
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tions. One or two articles in scientific 
magazines formed the sum total of his 
contributions to the press, and the first 
portions of his great work on “The 
Epoch of the Mastodon” had been 
written only to be thrown aside. The 
income from his Fellowship was more 
than enough for his comfort, and he 
had never liked society. Gradually he 
had withdrawn farther and farther into 
himself, until at the age of thirty-three 
he looked ten years older, and was a 
willing and contented recluse. His en- 
emies called him “The Fossil,” and he 
was familiarly known among his 
friends as “Little Peter.” 

His usual course of life received an 
interruption one day in the form of a 
letter from Barron, an old schoolfel- 
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low who had kept a distant but kindly 
eye upon Peter for some fifteen years. 
The Fellow of St. Gaston’s read the 
letter several times before he could 
comprehend it fully. It appeared that 
Barron was about to be married, and 
wished his old friend to attend him 
as groomsman. 

A notification that he would be ex- 
pected to act as bridegroom could 
scarcely have caused Peter more dis- 
tress. He a groomsman—at a wedding! 
It was ridiculous—impossible! To re- 
fuse Barron’s request, however, seemed 
also impossible, for he was the last 
of that almost forgotten circle of early 
friends. After long and troubled -con- 
sideration he sent an urgent note, ask- 
ing the bridegroom to come up to Dur- 
bridge and explain. 

Barron came, a big fellow with a 
large heart, which even his work as a 
country solicitor had not succeeded ia 
warping. He was one of those who 
had respected Peter’s learning, and 
had hoped for great things from him. 
His disappointment was extreme to 
find shrinkage instead of expansion, re- 
treat instead of attainment. 

“Dear me, Sand!” he cried; “what's 
wrong with you? You look so old, and 
so very gray! Do you go out much?” 

“Never,” answered Peter. “Why 
should I?” 

“Why, because you are becoming a 
fossil, man,” was the candid answer. 
“You must wake up—you ought to 
marry.” 

“What!” exclaimed Peter, astound- 
ed; “and lose my Fellowship?” 

Barron sighed, and felt sorry that the 
Fellowship had ever been gained. Then 
he set himself to persuade Peter to run 
down for the wedding, and to undertake 
the duties of groomsman. It was to be 
a very quiet affair, he explained, and 
the responsibility was simply nothing. 
Peter listened, and gradually gave way. 
To the bridegroom’s amusement, he 
then began to make exhaustive notes 
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in a pocket-book, so that he might not 
forget any of his duties. 

“Since you don’t care for going about 
much,” said Barron, “you needn’t come 
down until the day before. That will 
be time enough, and you won’t require 
so much luggage.” 

“Just my things, I suppose?” said the 
Fellow. “It’s lucky that I’ve had a 
first-rate new coat lately. It’s a blue 
one.” 

“Blue?” 

“Yes, dark blue. I intended to get 
black, but I am _ short-sighted, you 
know, and when the patterns were sub- 
mitted I chose blue by mistake. But 
it’s a splendid thing, and my landlady 
tells me that it looks very well. I 
should like to do you credit at the wed- 
ding, old fellow.” 

He uttered the last words so kindly, 
and his confidence in the blue coat was 
so touching and child-like, that Bar- 
ron could not speak the protest which 
rose to his lips. Besides, if Peter had 
to exert himself to order and fit a new 
coat he might rebel, and give up the 
project altogether. So he held his 
peace, reflecting that there might be no 
law against blue after all. He did not 
know how criminal his silence was, for 
he was but a man, and had never been 
married before. 

When he reached home he found 
cause to regret his silence. The bride- 
to-be was supported by the presence of 
her sister, who had given up a position 
of ease as a countess’ companion to 
fill the vacant place in the family cir- 
cle. She had bright eyes and a quick 
tongue, and did not show such rever- 
ence for her new brother as she might 
have shown. Barron was continually 
at war with her. 

“What is this Mr. Sand?’ she asked 
pertly. “What is his work?” 

“Oh, he’s a Fellow,” said Barron. 

“Indeed! That is very lucid. Is he 
a nice fellow?” 

“He is a Fellow with a capital F, Miss 
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Paitie,” was the rebuking answer—‘“a 
Fellow of St. Gaston’s College. His 
work is—is anthropology.” 

“And what is that, pray?’ 

“Oh, skulls,” said Barron—‘skulls 
and skeletons, and all that sort of 
thing. He’s wonderfully clever—so 
clever that the St. Gaston people give 
him two hundred a year as long as he 
remains unmarried. They know that 
marriage spoils clever men, so they 
bribe them to remain single!” 

His triumph was but a brief one. 

“Has anybody ever tried to bribe 
you to remain single, John?” asked 
Miss Pattie icily; and John was so de- 
moralized by the thrust that in anoth- 
er moment he had betrayed the secret 
of Peter’s coat. 

The minutes that followed were de- 
cidedly troubled ones. Dismay suc- 
ceeded to incredulity, and indignation 
to dismay. It was in vain that poor 
Barron pleaded that a Master of Arts 
and a Fellow of St. Gaston’s might 
wear any coat he liked at any wedding 
he liked, and even claim to set the 
fashion. He was told that the idea was 
an outrage, and that he should have 
placed his foot upon that blue coat at 
its first appearance. Miss Pattie de- 
clared that she would never, never 
walk out of church on a blue coat- 
sleeve, and that her brother Charles 
must be asked to act as groomsman in- 
stead of that Fellow. Then Barron 
said that he would prefer to walk into 
church with Peter in a blue coat than 
with any other living man in a black 
one. So the matter was left, in the 
faint hope that the groomsman might 
be smuggled into a more suitable gar- 
ment on the morning of the wedding. 

“Tt will be a bad thing for him,” said 
Miss Pattie, “if he brings that coat 
down here.” 

“Oh,” said Barron. 
do?” 

“T shall simply look at him,” was the 
quiet reply. “That is all.” 


“What will you 
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Barron thought it might prove to be 
quite enough, for Miss Pattie’s eyes 
had remarkable powers of express- 
ing the colder emotions. He felt sorry 
for his friend, but was utterly help- 
less. 

On the eve of the wedding Peter 
came, and Barron introduced him to 
the bride’s relatives. While the grooms- 
man was nervously congratulating the 
bride, he was himself forced to admit 
to Miss Pattie that the dreaded coat 
had come, and would certainly make its 
appearance in church. Her eyes 
flashed dangerously. 

“Very well,” she said; “you know 
what I promised;”’ and she took the 
earliest opportunity of working out her 
vengeance. 

This was at supper, when Peter sat 
facing her. When he addressed her 
she answered coldly and without in- 
terest; if he glanced in her direction 
he met a look of abhorrence and con- 
tempt which even a scientist could 
searcely have mistaken. Barron 
watched the play, at first in fear, but 
afterwards in surprise. It appeared 
to him that Peter did not suffer as he 
should have suffered. He certainly be- 
came more silent, but the glances he 
returned to the enemy were entirely 
free from confusion. 

“You don’t seem to hurt him,” said 
Barron at last. “What is wrong?” 

“There’s nothing wrong,” was the 
sharp retort. “He is unusually stupid, 
that is all.” 

Barron laughed. “Nothing of the 
kind,” he said. “He is looking at you 
continually, and perhaps you notice 
that his interest is visibly increasing. 
Don’t flatter yourself, Pattie; please, 
don’t. He is simply studying the for- 
mation of your head, for anthropologi- 
cal purposes. Peter has a mania for 
skulls.” 

After that blow Barron retreated 
with honor, and bore the groomsman 
with him. They spent an hour before 
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sleep in going over the duties of the 
morning, Peter making further notes 
in his book, with a face of unexpected 
interest and earnestness. When this 
was done he said: 

“That young woman, Miss Pattie, has 
a fine pair of eyes, John.” 

“Yes?” said Barron expectantly. 

“Yes, I saw her looking at this old 
coat of mine. It is certainly faded, 
though I have never noticed it before, 
and perhaps she thought I intended to 
wear it to-morrow. I am glad that I 
have brought my blue one—I am sure 
she—I mean you—will like it.” 

What was coming to Peter? Barron 
gazed at his pleaseé and contented face 
in growing amazement. Could it be 
possible that Miss Pattie had worked 
this sudden change? Here was retri- 
bution indeed! 

“John,” said the anthropologist a lit- 
tle more hesitatingly, a little nervous- 
ly, “I believe there is an old custom— 
a groomsman’s privilege—to—to—hem 
—to kiss the bridesmaid.” 

“Eh?” cried Barron; “the bride, you 
mean, not the bridesmaid. You kiss 
the bride.” 

“Oh,” said Peter, “the bride, is it— 
not the bridesmaid? I see;” and it 
seemed to Barron that his face had 
fallen a little. But his own amaze- 
ment was so great that he could scarce- 
ly take notice. He tried to imagine 
how Pattie would look if Peter tried to 
carry out his mistaken idea of the old 
custom, and he wished with all his 
heart that he had left the thing alone. 
Then he said “Good-night” to Peter, 
and hastened away to his own room to 
laugh in peace. 

In the morning Peter appeared in the 
dreaded coat. It was a dark blue, and 
he was so pleased with the effect that 
Barron, who had prepared another coat 
for him, could not find courage to de- 
stroy his illusions. “After all,” he 
thought, “Peter looks very neat; it is 
to be a very quiet wedding, and every- 
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thing will be over in haif-an-hour.” 





So 
he actually congratulated him upon his 
appearance, and nerved himself to 
meet the consequences. 

The carriage took them to the church, 
where they prepared to wait in the 
vestry until the bridal party should ar- 
rive. There Barron spent a few anx- 
ious moments in reminding Peter of 
his various duties. It was at this point 
that a sudden and startling thought oc- 
curred to him. 

“Peter,” he exclaimed, “have you 
the ring?” 

“What ring?” cried Peter, astound- 
ed. “No—upon my word—I haven’t!” 

The bridegroom said something un- 
der his breath. He had not given the 
ring into Peter’s charge on the previous 
night, fearing that he might leave it 
behind him, and up to the present mo- 
ment that horrid coat had so troubled 
his mind that the matter had quite es- 
caped him. The ring had been for- 
gotten! 

He made a rapid calculation. His 
house was not far off, and the missing 
article could yet be obtained. It was 
true that the bride would arrive direct- 
ly, but if Peter made an effort he might 
return with the ripg by the time it 
would be needed. 

“Run!” he said—‘run! You know 
where it is—in my writing-desk. Run!” 

Peter did not wait for further in- 
structions. He caught up the nearest 
hat—which happened to be Barron’s— 
and rushed out by a side-door. There 
was nro vehicle within call, and he 
could not go in search of one. Clapping 
Barron’s hat over his brows, he tore 
away through the quiet churchyard, 
the tails of his blue coat flying behind 
him. 

When he reached the 
knocked twice without effect. 


house he 
Then 


he perceived that every one must have 
gone to the church, and turned in de- 
spair and helplessness. As he turned he 
saw that one of the drawing-room win- 
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dows had been left unhasped and 
slightly open. 

There was only one thing to be done. 
He gave a furtive glance up and down 
the silent, sunny street, and then 
pushed the sash higher. There was an 
awkward scramble, and the hat was 
crushed against the top of the window. 
In a moment more he was safely inside. 

The desk was found, but it was 
locked. In his agitation Barron had 
never thought of giving him the keys. 
Peter looked about him once more, 
picked up a poker, and with one or 
two blows destroyed the lock. 

There was the ring, all ready in its 
case. There, also, was Barron’s pocket- 
book, which had been forgotten like 
the ring. Peter grasped the articles, 
and was turning to fly, when he found 
himself face to face with a policeman! 

It was a painful meeting. The offi- 
cer had observed Peter’s furtive entry, 
and had quietly followed. It looked 
to him a clear case of daylight burg- 
lary, and he was one of those obtuse 
policemen whose convictions it is im- 
possible to move. Peter tried to ex- 
plain. 

“It’s a wedding,” he cried, “and this 
is the ring. I came back to get it, and 
they are all waiting at the church. I 
am the groomsman.” 

Then came the tragedy of the coat. 
This policeman knew all about wed- 
dings, for he had often attended at the 
church doors in an official capacity. 
He had observed the costumes worn on 
such occasions, and he had never seen 
a groomsman in a blue coat. He shook 
his head stubbornly. 

“That's all very well,” he said; “but 
I can’t take it, sir. You must walk to 
the station with me. It’s close by.” 

Peter saw the argument was vain. 
The entry by the window, the broken 
lock, the pocket-book, and, although he 
did not know it, the blue coat were 
all against him. By this time the cere- 
mony must have begun, and perhaps 


they were waiting for the ring. With 
an exclamation of rage and despair, he 
hurled both ring and pocket-book into 
the farthest corner of the room. 

At the church, however, matters had 
gone perfectly. Barron soon decided 
that Peter must have got into difficul- 
ties, and then discovered the keys of 
the desk in his own pocket. Making 
the best of the case, he secured the ser- 
vices of Miss Pattie’s “brother Charles” 
as groomsman, sent him to borrow a 
ring from one of the ladies, and then 
went to meet the bride, fully provided. 
Everything ran smoothly after that 
until the whole party proceeded to the 
bride’s home for the breakfast. 

From there a messenger was sent to 
look for Peter, and just as the break- 
fast had begun the missing groomsman 
made his appearance. What he had 
suffered during the course of his ad- 
venture no one would ever know, but 
there was in his face a mingling of un- 
utterable emotions. Hatless, dusty, 
hot, and dishevelled, he stepped into 
the room, and stared about him. But 
his chief emotion was anxiety. 

“Good gracious, my dear fellow!” 
cried Barron, “where have you been? 
What is the matter? Come and sit 
here.” 

Peter came. He looked at the faces 
of bride and bridegroom, and saw that 
all was well. Then he wiped his 
brows, with a sigh of relief. 

“It is all right, then?” he said husk- 
ily. “I have been in a terrible state— 
thought you couldn’t get on without the 
ring.” 

He spoke so strangely that a smile 
appeared on several faces. One of 
those at the head of the table, however, 
did not smile. She was looking into 
Peter’s face, and it was her voice that 
murmured, “Poor fellow!” Barron 
heard it, and wondered. 

The groomsman took his seat, and 
told his curious story. It could not 
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have been expected that the poor an- 
thropologist would be a good story- 
teller; but here was a surprise for all. 
Peter had been shaken out of himself; 
he spoke with simple feeling and in- 
dignation; his words, his gestures, 
moved every one to sympathy. The 
scientist had emotions, in spite of 
science. 

“Imagine the position,” he _ said. 
“The bridegroom waiting for the ring 
which I had been trusted to get—and 
the policeman immovable, inflexible! 
My dear Barron, I was wild—I would 
have done anything—I would have giv- 
en a fortune—I would have given up 
my Fellowship—to get away!... I 
would.” 

He paused for breath. Every eye was 
upon him; every sound was hushed. 

“The inspector,” he said, “‘was a lit- 
tle more reasonable, and thus I am 
here. That policeman must have been 
a little mad, I believe. I could not quite 
make out his explanation; but it seems 
that one of his excuses for arresting 


me was my coat—my coat! It is most 


extraordinary!” 

Then, of course, every one looked at 
Peter’s coat, and saw that it was blue 
beneath the dust. Barron glanced at 
Miss Pattie, and she, perceiving his 
meaning, remembered her threat. She 
looked at Peter Sand once more, for 
the third time. 

There was no ridicule now, no con- 
tempt. Peter’s face was flushed; his 
eyes were bright. Miss Pattie saw in 
his countenance something that caused 
her own to soften, to change. She saw, 
perhaps, an old Peter, the one who had 
been Barron’s friend and had won 
Barron’s faith and loyalty long ago— 
the plain, unselfish Peter, who, during 
the whole of this unhappy adventure, 
had not given one thought to himself. 
Or perhaps she saw in his face the 
Peter of a possible future, when some, 
soft hand—a woman’s hand—should 
have brushed away the dust of his 
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studies, and sent him forth, neat and 
burnished, to face the world again. 

Then Peter, in the silence, looked up 
also, and his eyes met hers. For a 
moment they gazed at one another, and 
for the second time that day Peter 
Sand’s Fellowship became a very small 
thing. Then the incident was over. 

“Well, upon my word!” muttered 
Barron, who had seen it all. “Upon my 
word!” 


As I have already hinted, everything 
came about through the blue coat. Had 
it not been for that, Miss Pattie would 
have paid no more attention to Peter 
than to any other fusty scientist, and 
Peter would never have been led to ob- 
serve her eyes. Had it not been for 
the coat, Barron would not have for- 
gotten the ring, Peter would have had 
no need to break into a house, the po- 
liceman would have had no reasonable 
cause to doubt his explanation. Furth- 
er, but for the coat Miss Pattie would 
never have given Peter that second 
glance which moved her sympathy for 
him, or that third glance which laid 
bare to her quick eyes his simple, unsel- 
fish heart and the possibilities that lay 
beneath the dust. 

The remainder of the story is sim- 
plicity itself. When the Fellow reached 
home that night he sat up to a late hour, 
calculating what amount annually he 
would be worth if he lost his Fellow- 
ship! When he had settled this ques- 
tion he shook his head in a doubtful 
way, and took down from a shelf 
those packets of manuscript which 
were the beginning of his “Epoch of the 
Mastodon.” They had been neglected 
for two years, but from that hour he 
spent a large portion of his time in add- 
ing to and revising them. 

He also developed socially, paying 
frequent visits to Barron under the 
plea that it was well to keep sight of 
an old schoolfellow, and that he was 
greatly benefited by change of scene. 
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It was observed that after each visit 
he showed signs of further develop- 
ment in the form of increased activity. 
In six months he looked as many years 
younger. 

His book went to press, and he visit- 
ed Barron still more regularly. He had 
found a friend there, he said, who was 
greatly interested in it, and who de- 
sired to see the proofs. It may be re- 
membered, also, that at the time of its 
publication a chair of Anthropology 
was founded at the new Hexminster 
University. 

The “Epoch of the Mastodon” made 
a great mark in scientific circles, where 
it is still regarded as a standard work. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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The most prominent candidate for the 
chair at Hexminster was the author 
of that book, a neat and scholarly fel- 
low—they write it Fellow—whom few 
even of his enemies would have called 
a fossil. He was elected almost unan- 
imously, and on the next day told his 
admiring landlady that he had re- 
signed his Lectureship and his Fellow- 
ship, that he was now Professor Sand 
of Hexminister, and that he was about 
to be married. 

He also intimated that, in deference 
to the wishes of his bride, he had vis- 
ited his tailor, and had ordered a new 
coat. It was to be a black one! 

W. E. Cule. 





MOTHS AND TULIPS: 


MODULATIONS UPON A VERY 


We had been looking at the Chrysa- 
lis: it was May. “The Pupa,” the Nat- 
uralist called it; “for, you see,” he said, 
“Mousie, there’s no gilding about this 
little gingerbread-colored mummy.” 

But for Mousie it had been The 
Chrysalis all the winter, ever since the 
enormous green caterpillar from the 
privet arbor had burrowed in the 
mould of his box. He had stripes on 
him of lilac and white, like very slen- 
der petals of the Tulip now blowing 
in Mousie’s garden—pale rosy-lilac pet- 
als edged with white, over smooth 
clean leaves of delicate waxy green. 

“That is his flag,” she explained. “T 
planted it when he burrowed and I 
wondered which would come out first.” 

But the Chrysalis had been dug up 
out of his earth (and not planted again 
like the Tulip). He had been wintered 
in moss in a matchbox, and pinched 
now and then to make him wag his tail. 
How often this visible sign of life had 
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been sought for as an aid to Mousie’s 
faith, she alone knew. It thrilled her 
strangely. The doubt that he might 
possibly be dead would overpower the 
fear of killing him: the slow remon- 
strant wriggle under pressure sent a 
shudder of exultation through all her 
nerves; an ecstasy of assurance uplift- 
ed her: it was for her as the miracle of 
the Liquefaction. 

Just lately the Chrysalis had been 
losing his glossy brown brightness. 
His complexion had grown dry and dull 
and blackish. The miracle was with- 
held. Was he dead? Mousie’s uncle, 
the Naturalist, had been invited to in- 
spect him and advise: he knew every- 
thing about all living creatures. Miss 
Bryant (B.Sc.), Mousie’s governess, 
and I were admitted as sympathetic 
onlookers. We sat in the gallery win- 
dow. The tenant of the matchbox was 
disclosed. The Naturalist examined 
him with grave consideration. 
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“No, Mousie, he’s not dead: I think 
he’s just preparing to be born: he’s a 
moth now, and this old skin of his isn’t 
his skin any longer: it doesn’t grow on 
him as it did when he first appeared 
in it; it’s died and dried away from 
him, and you can touch it without his 
much feeling it. He'll come out of it 
in a day or two altogether.” 

“He looks something like a moth 
now, doesn’t he, Uncle Ted? You can 
see his wings and legs and eyes and 
horns, and his trunk in a pocket out- 
side. But his wings look so very, very 
small. Does he have them folded up 
somewhere inside there?” 

“The wings and the feathers and all 
their colors are there, but he’ll have to 
make them grow when he comes out. 
They'll spread out in an hour or two, 
like a leaf or a flower in spring when 
the sap is rising. He forces the sap 
of his body to fill and expand them: 
they must hang straight down and dry 
in their proper shape, and then the 
veins grow stiff and horny and hard, 
like the quills of a bird or the wooden 
frame of a kite. You must give him 
plenty of room to hang his wings in, 
and leave him very quiet indeed until 
that’s done, for if you disturb his at- 
tention or fidget his wings just now, 
he won’t be able to get them nicely 
spread, and they’ll be crumpled or de- 
formed when they dry.” 

“He’s looked just the same as this, 
like a mummy of a moth, you know, 
all the winter, ever since I dug him up 
out of his burrow. Was he really a 
moth when he left off being a cater- 
pillar?’ 

“Well, Mousie, that’s just a question 
that no one can answer for you. If 
any one could, he would be the wisest 
man in the world.” 

I looked up then at the Naturalist. 
I like a man of science who acknowl- 
edges definition and classification to be 
impossible. I was conscious of increas- 
ing interest in him, and I studied his 
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face for a few moments. He struck 
me as a somewhat uncommon-looking 
person, and yet very real and familiar; 
any age, by his appearance, between 
thirty-five and fifty; but I remembered 
that he had taken his degree just be- 
fore I had matriculated in our common 
University. His thick arched eye- 
brows were drawn up into his fore- 
head, the left rather higher than the 
other, under lines almost painfully ex- 
pressive of a weariness and mental 
tension of which his general manner 
gave no sign. When the eyebrows re- 
laxed, the little radiant web of wrin- 
kles that spread outwards from the 
corners of his eyes explained his ac- 
ceptance with children: the wide-set, 
clear, dark eyes, the short high-bridged 
nose and low forehead were hawk- 
like. The chin was broad and straight 
and the jaw square; and these, with the 
thick flat moustache above, suggested 
curiously the aspect of a tortoise. This 
fancy of resemblance was reinforced 
by the patience of the liquid wide-set 
eyes, and their shining assertion of vi- 
tality amid the wrinkles of his sun- 
baked skin, by the lean dried neck with 
its ridges of vein and sinew, the broad 
bowed shoulders and strong sluggish 
frame. He must have been a very pow- 
erful man, but he seemed, I thought, 
to have neglected or overdriven his 
body, and now to inhabit it as a kind 
of carapace, hardly more a part of him- 
self than his clothes. My fancy was 
overdriven a little here, perhaps, for 
his handgrip was very living and sym- 
pathetic; and I have noticed reason to 
think that to women the suggestion 
would seem unmeaning. 

“But what do you think, Uncle Ted?” 

Mousie’s eyes were wide—big, round 
black eyes like her uncle’s—and their 
brows had a harmonic reminiscence of 
his in their arch of half-remonstrant in- 
quiringness. (They ran up into a lit- 
tle tiny downy tuft where their curves 
intersected above the nose.) 
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“I think you may pretend he was a 
moth even before he left off being a 
caterpillar, Mousie. But that would be 
a difficult thing to prove, or even to 
make sound like good sense. Anyhow, 
he’s not done very much, you see, all 
the winter, except make himself a new 
skin and some feathers under this old 

“He made himself a new skin once 
before, when he was a caterpillar, 
when he was much smaller. He got 
very sick and ugly before he did that, 
and afterwards he grew tremendously, 
just like his wings will now, I suppose. 
I should think he must hate this 
old shell of his just now, shouldn’t 
you? I think I’d rather be a caterpillar 


than a chrysalis, wouldn’t you, Uncle 
Ted?” 

“I sometimes think so, Mousie. It 
must feel splendid to have such a lot 
of appetite, and plenty to serve for 
food to all of it. But even the cater- 
pillar couldn’t help getting sickly at 


times, when he was growing to be too 
big for his skins; and at last, you see, 
he may have begun to find out that he 
wasn’t really only a caterpillar after all, 
and that must have made him more un- 
comfortable than ever. You see, he 
must have found that fine appetite go- 
ing away from him and felt that he 
could never take pleasure in privet- 
leaves any more, and he could not im- 
agine what there could be left then to 
make life worth living, but knew only 
that he was changing willy-nilly into 
something else: something else that 
still was somehow more really himself 
than his great jaws and his fine lilac 
stripes, and his ten imitation legs along 
his belly, and that silly. swaggering 
horn on his tail. He must have felt 
that all his prestige would be gone if 
ever he should lose that horn, mustn’t 
he?” 

“I suspect it was that,” I suggested, 
“that used to trouble his mind at times 
before, when he used to have those fits 
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of saying his prayers: he used to say 
his prayers, didn’t he?” 

Mousie looked at me for a moment 
at a loss, and perhaps a little dubious 
of my humor. Then, quickening: 

“Oh, yes! so he did! I remember! 
How did you know? He used to lie 
out on a twig and stay quite quiet 
just as if he were kneeling, with his 
front end up in the air and his face 
bent down over his little black fore- 
claws. He folded them all together un- 
der his chin, just like one’s fingers. 
My Drinker moth catties that I had 
last summer never used to do like 
that.” 

“No; the Drinkers have, no doubt, 
got less conscience.” 

“Do you know,” went on her uncle, 
“that this catty that was, and all his 
relations, are nicknamed the family of 
Sphinxes, because they have all this 
habit of lying with heads upraised like 
the Sphinx in the sand in Egypt? And 
you see they have a secret, too, like 
that Sphinx: they don’t know them- 
selves what it is, and they sit think- 
ing, thinking, thinking to find it out; 
and no doubt, as Mr. Olivier says, they 
pray.” 

“What do they pray for, uncle?” 

“Well, Mousie, perhaps they pray for 
their daily bread; but I think most like- 
ly not, as it has not been made needful 
for them to work for it. I think they 
must pray that a kingdom they dream 
of may come: a wonderful kingdom 
under the Evening Star; and perhaps 
they have just understanding enough 
to pray that they may some day be 
moths in it, not knowing how much 
they are really moths already. And 
doubtless it is after those times of 
prayer and fasting that the Sphinx 
does know best what he is.” 

“But, uncle, he isn’t a moth, then, 
yet—not really?” 

“T don’t know, Mousie, that he is not, 
when you say really. I know he isn’t 
one that you can see. It makes one light- 
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headed to be always trying to find out 
exactly what things are, and perhaps 
I’m a little light-headed about this 
pupa. But you could have seen even 
with your eyes, if you’d known how to, 
that he was much more of a moth than 
he seemed to be whilst you were still 
calling him a caterpillar; if you looked 
at him closeiy, for instance, when he 
was throwing off his caterpillar skin.” 

“But he’d burrowed then, Uncle 
Ted; I couldn’t see him.” 

“Ah! when I was a boy I used to dig 
my Sphinxes up—I kept scores of all 
sorts of these creatures—or leave them 
to make their change without any 
earth to burrow in, poor beasties; and, 
indeed, I was even more unkind to 
them than that: I used to kill a good 
many of them and pull them to pieces 
to see how they were made and how 
they grew.” 

“Oh, Uncle Ted! but didn’t it hurt 
them dreadfully?” 

“I think it may have hurt them 


sometimes, Mousie; but at that time 
I didn’t care much; I really did not 
consider their feelings at all, any more 
than one considers the feelings of 


mutton. The knowledge I got that 
Way was mutton and beef to me then. 
It did happen that the best way to kill 
them for my purpose was also very 
quick, and probably painless; though 
sometimes I didn’t kill them at all 
when I wanted to find out just how 
far or in what sense they, or any par- 
ticular part of them, were alive.” 

“And did you?” 

“Well, I did find out some things that 
no one else seemed to have noticed be- 
fore, or, at any rate, to have put into 
books; and so I put them into a book, 
which I am sure even Miss Bryant has 
never read, although it was a very 
good book of its kind in its own day.” 

“T have read it,” said Miss Bryant. 
“T don’t think there’s been anything 
since to supersede it.” 

“Ah? I’m glad to hear that,” he re- 
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plied. “There must be books of that 
sort, if only to prevent others from 
being written, and the work being gone 
through again, for a few years at least. 
It seems probably expedient that one 
man should die that sort of death for 
the people. In any other sense they ap- 
pear to have been a waste of time. It’s a 
good thing to get such work done 
thoroughly and comprehensively up to 
the limit of the resources within one’s 
reach, so as to stand until some new 
method becomes available which shows 
that one’s observations were defective 
and one’s inferences ingeniously per- 
verse. Of course, that does not matter 
in the least; it in no degree diminishes 
the value of one’s work at the time it 
was done, nor if it did not happen 
would the work have seemed at all 
more valuable. I don’t think I found 
out anything of what I really know 
about living creatures by the studies 
I embodied in that book. I believe 
I’a have found out more about them, 
and earlier, if I’d never—and yet I 
don’t know—I, being I, couldn’t learn 
things, I suppose, any other way—any 
more than I could grow without beef 
and mutton.” 

Miss Bryant seemed rather impatient 
at this strain. It was evident that she 
looked up to the Naturalist as a high 
scientific authority, and desired that 
he should take himself seriously. She 
protested that the scientific world 
would have lost a great deal if he 
had acted all his life on such scepti- 
eal and nebulous principles (epithets 
mine). 

“T think very likely it would have,” 
he answered, his left eyebrow lifting 
slowly into his forehead as he contem- 
plated the Chrysalis in its matchbox 
between his fingers, “the scientific 
world and I being what we are. And 
perhaps it is only fair, too, to bear in 
mind that if the caterpillar had not 
killed and mangled privet, a very in- 
nocent and gracious form of life, full 
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of delicacy and quiet refreshing dis- 
tinction, had not littered the arbor 
table with ugly droppings, and done 
generally after the manner of his kind 
as a vulgar cankerworm, the world 
would have been the poorer by a hawk- 
moth—a romantic, dashing creature 
with crimson eyes, in soft gray fur and 
satiny pink and black, with a most 
poetic passion for twilight and dawn, 
and no appetite except for dew and 
nectar, and no business in life except 
to make love and be mated.” 

Mousie caught at the discourse as it 
swooped once more within the range 
of her understanding. 

“Did you used to kill your moths for 
your collection when they came out? 
I didn’t kill my Drinkers; I didn’t like 
to. Some people kill their moths with 
laurel-leaves, and some in a vaseline- 
pot with a kind of poison. It’s no use 
to pinch their chests like butterflies. 
Does that hurt them, do you think, 
Uncle Ted?” 

“Well, of course, it’s better not to want 
to kill them, no matter whether it real- 
ly hurts them or not. You, see, it would 
have hurt you to kill your Drinkers, 
and I quite think with you that it’s 
more enjoyable to be able to let them 
go, and to prefer that they should have 
their little flutter in the evenings, and 
touch, if only for a moment, some illu- 
sion of that heaven of which they 
dreamed, than to wish to possess their 
dead bodies stretched out and pinned 
and labelled in dusty boxes. But it is 
not everybody that feels like that, and 
no doubt there are good reasons why 
they should not. Very few little boys 
do, to begin with, a great many grown- 
up people only come to understand it 
partly, and some never understand it 
at all, all their lives.’ 

The Naturalist’s eyes were dwelling 
reflectively on the cases of stuffed rare 
birds and the series of antelope-heads 
on the gallery walls, early trophies of 
his own sporting exploits and those of 
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Mousie’s father, the Squire. He went 
on a little quickly: 

“But if you were to watch one of 
these fellows when he is making his 
change to a pupa, you would see that 
these horns of his, and that trunk, and 
those six long legs that are packed 
away so neatly between his wings, and 
the funny little stumpy wings them- 
selves, had all been already prepared 
under the skin of the caterpillar, out 
of which you will see him work them 
very carefully. And at that time you 
can detect already that they are sepa- 
rate limbs and organs, distinct in min- 
iature shapes, but moulded out of uni- 
form pale green substance, half-trans- 
parent—just such limbs and organs as 
you might make out of wax if you were 
clever enough at modelling—quite 
pulpy and almost powerless. What 
happens during his winter rest is this: 
The pulpy, almost structureless green 
stuff of these limbs rearranges itself 
into muscles and joints and shells and 
claws and plumes, and eyes that can 
see and glow and a proboscis that can 
probe into verbena-blossoms and suck 
up honey, and antennz that can tell 
him wonderful things through senses 
that you and I know nothing about: 
just as alum or sugar-candy dissolved 
or melted will build themselves up 
again in beautiful crystal forms. But 
the green stuff of the chrysalis’ limbs 
seem very much more clever and 
highly trained than the molecules of 
the alum or sugar, which can only go 
through a few little common tricks, 
and seem to have only geometrical no- 
tions of art. Well, the caterpillar, if 
you leave him undisturbed, will draw 
out all these soft organs side by side, 
neatly folded together, so as to leave 
one smooth surface over all, and the 
clammy, moist outsides of them cling 
together and harden into this case of 
horny skin; so that just before that 
happens, and before this hard, smooth 
shell has disguised what is forming 
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within it, he really looks more like a 
moth than he does at this moment—just 
as little children,” he added, musingly, 
“seem sometimes more like real angels 
than grown-up people: which I hope, as 
a rule, they are not. 

“Your tulip,” he went on, “has a 
quicker and more magical-seeming 
way. The green stuff of the long, pale 
bud looks very much like what the cat- 
erpillar was made of when he changed. 
But it only needs a few hours’ sun like 
this for the tulip to call up the fire out 
of its heart and to glorify all its fibres 
till they shine like transparent pearl 
and living rubies. I love the crimson 
tulips best myself; they are so proud of 
the splendid, free passion that trans- 
figures them and fills them up for an 
hour to be their perfect selves. I think 
if ever I were to fall so ill as to be un- 
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happy, and to forget altogether, just 
one of those red tulips in the sunlight 
would remind me and set me right 
again.” 

The Naturalist was talking to him- 
self. He stopped, smiling, his eyes on 
Mousie’s face. 

“What would it remind you of, Uncle 
Ted?” 

“The Sphinx’s kingdom, Mousie,” he 
answered, “and what I saw there.” 

This ended our colloquy over the 
Chrysalis, for whom the consultation 
prescribed undisturbed repose in a 
good-sized deal-chip toybox, on the 
sides of which the emerging hawk- 
moth would be able to climb clear and 
hang his wings at ease. 

And I hope he escaped the cats; but I 
do not know. 

Sidney Olivier. 
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I heard a sailor singing, as he leant against the shrouds; 

The ocean fled beneath him and above him flew the clouds; 
And the breezes moaned in answer, and the voices of the main; 
“However happy Love may be, the core of Love is pain.” 


The breezes learnt the burden and murmured to the land; 
The sailor’s wife was sitting in her cottage by the strand: 
And when she heard them whisper, her heart replied again; 
“However happy Love may be, the core of Love is pain.” 


They left the woman weeping, and hurried to the town, 
Where gallant lads and ladies were walking up and down; 
To each they told their message, and all confessed it plain; 
“However happy Love may be, the core of Love is pain.” 


Then hearken, all ye lovers! 


Be mindful, when ye meet, 


To promise naught or little ere this proverb you repeat; 
Ye surely shall have proof thereof; ye shall not speak in vain; 
“However happy Love may be, the core of Love is pain.” 


F. B. Money-Coutts. 
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A SUMMER TRIP TO CHINESE THIBET. 


There are many summer trips that 
are a joy in the remembering, but a 
trip to Chinese Thibet had never fall- 
en to the lot of any European woman 
before. And it was the more delight- 
ful, perhaps, because we never 
thought of anything of the kind 
when we started. It was very hot in 
Chung King, the beautiful business 
centre of China’s westernmost prov- 
ince, Szechuan, too hot, we thought. 
So, while we yet could, we secured 
four bearer chairs, with blue cotton 
awnings six yards long over each, 
after the manner of this windless 
province, and with bath-towels to bind 
round our heads and sun-hats, and dark 
glasses and all that following that is 
necessary, whenever one travels in 
China, of between twenty and thirty 
men, we were carried for a fortnight 
through the rich agricultural districts 
and salt wells and petroleum springs, 
on through the white wax country to 
the sacred mountains of the West. To 
these pilgrimages were made long be- 
fore Buddha was, and pilgrims go in 
crowds still every day, all the year 
round, the Chinese in the summer 
time and the Thibetans and the wild 
tribes in the winter. Mount Omi is 
over ten thousand feet high, with a 
precipice said to be a mile sheer from 
its summit, from which you look 
down upon the overflowing rivers of 
China, and then turning north see, as 
if set upon a table for you to admire, 
the snowy giants of Thibet. We saw 
the glory of Buddha from the edge of 
the precipice, a circular rainbow on 
the clouds below, and our shadow in 
the midst, which the pious pilgrim, 
kneeling on the edge with outstretched 
arms, takes to be Puhsien riding upon 
his elephant as he came up from 
India. We saw the bright lights— 


will o’ the wisps, we supposed— 
sparkling out from all the mountain 
side at night, and said to be the lamps 
of Kiating coming up to be lighted. 
We also saw sunrises and sunsets, 
springing out of bed before daybreak 
to catch glimpses of those glorious 
snowy mountains of Thibet, with the 
great glaciers glittering on their sides. 
But we also saw, too, many wonder- 
ful cloud effects. Night after night 
the mountain resounded with thun- 
der, generally below us, while light- 
ning played continuously. And the 
worst of living on a mountain summit 
is that it is such a climb to come back 
again when you go out. Our quarters 
were not too uncomfortable, but one 
small room for living and sleeping 
in, without a window to open, like a 
back room in a Canadian log-hut, 
makes one restless after a time. 

We thought we would gently wan- 
der on to another sacred mountain, 
whose flat top was a very striking 
feature in the landscape. So we went 
down into what is called the Wilder- 
ness, where there are wild cattle and 
wild men, and wandered on, passing 
along by the boundary of the uncon- 
quered Lolos and up the most magnifi- 
cent ravine I have seen or can imagine, 
down which a torrent had swept but 
a week before from the Sai King or 
Dry Prayerbooks Mountain, to which 
we were bound, drowning twenty-six 
people in one hamlet alone. We saw 
the sole survivor selling cakes, and 
she struck us as possibly wearing on 
her own person all the jewelry of the 
village, so bedizened was she. Climb- 
ing the Sai King was rather a formid- 
able affair. But for the guidance of a 
young priest who lived on the top, 
and who, we found afterwards, had 
lately bought it all with funds col- 
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lected on begging expeditions, from 
one of which he was returning, we 
never should have reached the top be- 
fore darkness set in; and in the dark 
no man would dare to move upon the 
Sai King. For not only are there all 
manner of wild beasts, but the path 
up leads along the narrow edge of a 
col, and then up staircases till at last 
you arrive at three ladders, one of 
twenty-seven rungs, before you find 
yourself at the top of the awful 
precipices that girdle it all around, in 
a sort of park with firs and rhododen- 
drons, the latter at least twenty feet 
high, with moss hanging from them 
in garlands, as well as a foot deep 
upon the ground. It is a veritable 
boys’ paradise, with squirrels and 
deer and birds innumerable, large 
very sweet white strawberries in the 
greatest profusion, raspberries ditto, 
currants plentiful, mushrooms in 
bushels. And there are glorious 
views from the brink of precipices, 
when you can break your way 
through the rhodouendrons and look 
over, hearing the rivers murmuring 
some five or six thousand feet below, 
and seeing the Thibetan summits like 
a sea of mountains. But I have men- 
tioned nearly all there was to eat on 
the Sai King Shan, and our room 
was almost more cracks than room, so 
that we shivered inside it even when 
almost blinded by wood smoke. And 
when the wind howled and the rain 
poured in like a waterspout, it did 
occur to us to wonder what we should 
do if one of the ladders were carried 
away; besides, by dint of thinking 
about it, that going down those lad- 
ders became increasingly terrible. I 
had paused in the middle coming up, 
and through a rift in the clouds 
caught a sight of the great precipice 
to the north, greater even than that 
on Omi, and we found ourselves won- 
dering whether it would be wise to 
look down and see it all, if clear, 
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when descending. When we had got 
as far as that, it seemed more prudent 
to go down at once. And it was then 
we saw from the bottom the great 
north precipice, that is, the most glo- 
rious east end of a world’s cathedral. 
Looked at from where one will, one 
could not but feel in comparison how 
poor was a temple made with hands. 
Yet there in the valley six thousand 
feet below are the chapel and priests’ 
house, built by their own hands with 
their own money by the people of the 
wholly Christian village of Ta Tien 
Tze. And there, close to the summit 
of the mountain, where a cord used 
to hang over the precipice to get down 
by, is the cave where two Buddhist 
sisters, till last year, lived for seven 
years “to purify their souls.” There 
is a little platform in front of the cave 
where they could stand and look out 
upon. the glories of the Creator’s han- 
diwork, if so minded. Did they stand 
there, those two sisters? Did they 
worship there? Did they in the end 
purify their souls? Or did they find 
it was a mistake, thus retiring from 
their kind? Their father used to send 
them rice, which was let down to 
them by the cord, and a stream poured 
over the precipice in a sort of water- 
fall hard by. And they only went 
away last year because the tidings 
came of their mother’s death. 

Again we wandered on, or rather 
walked hard, for one day across the 
mountains till we came to a village 
full of conquered Lolos, women fear- 
less and frank as American girls, rid- 
ing or walking with a grace I have 
never seen equalled; men with elabo- 
rate ceremonial of politeness, but, 
alas! too much given to the delights 
of drink. We would gladly have 
learned more about them. But now 
we heard six days more would bring 
us to Ta Chien Lu, in Chinese Thibet, 
and all our following were wild to get 
there, for fur coats are to be had 
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cheap in Chinese Thibet, and fur 
coats are the Chinaman’s ambition. 
We wondered if it was worth while 
to go. We were in no hurry yet to get 
back to Chung King. Our last news 
was that it was 100° in the shade 
there, and cholera worse than ever. 
Thirty thousand people, we learnt 
afterwards, died of it in the course of 
the summer, and it was_ worse still 
at Chen Tu, the capital of the prov- 
ince, by which we had purposed re- 
turning. 

Not at all particularly anxious for 
fur coats, not at all distinctly remem- 
bering what we had read of Ta Chien 
Lu, we decided to go on if we could 
get ponies, and see for ourselves if it 
were worth while. But now came 
the difficulty. With ponies grazing all 
round we never could succeed in hir- 
ing one. Certainly they were very 
small, and we very big by compari- 
son. But every one told us we must 
get ponies at Fulin. So to Fulin we 
pushed on. But it was thirty-six 
miles over any number of passes, one 
seven thousand feet high, so we were 
obliged to stop a little short of it that 
night; next day, however, we got 
there for breakfast. We had formed 
high expectations with regard to 
Fulin. For six days we had seen 
men staggering along under crushing 
weights of salt, two hundred pounds 
to each man, too much exhausted by 
their burdens even to look up. And 
they had all been bound for Fulin. 
People may not want to be mission- 
aries in China, but I do not think any 
European could travel there and not 
wish “to undo the heavy burdens.” I 
have seen no beasts of burden whose 
sufferings have so moved my heart to 
pity as these salt carriers. Salt 
seems such a hard, uncompromising 
load, and it was so pitiful to notice 
how they had to protect it from being 
melted by the sweat that streamed 
down their poor backs. Then the 
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passes were so high, and the paths so 
narrow and so wild, and the heat so 
great. It seemed as if any human 
heart must break if it contemplated 
beforehand all it would have to un- 
dergo to carry one load of salt from 
Kiating to Fulin. Then, however 
often we calculated it, what they 
were paid, how many days they spent 
upon the journey, how many days 
going empty-handed back, we never 
could make out that the poor carriers 
were any the better off at the end of 
all their exertions. Of course they 
must be, or they would not make 
them, but it must be by a miserable 
pittance indeed. It appeared now, 
too, that Fulin, though well-to-do 
enough, was but the distributing cen- 
tre for two very rich, prosperous val- 
leys and the country beyond, and 
there were no ponies to be had there. 
Later on in the day, however, when 
we really did succeed in hiring capital 
ponies, we no longer wondered that it 
was difficult to get any for such a 
journey as we were undertaking. 
For what road there had ever been 
had been carried away in several 
places, and so had the bridges. The 
mountains looked exactly as if, ac- 
cording to the Chinese saying, a drag- 
on had really turned round at the top, 
and clawed and scored and gashed the 
mountain sides. All the people were 
going to market, as they always are 
in Szechuan, and here was a crowd 
busy remaking a bridge in order to 
get over, while further on three of the 
strongest men of the company had 
stripped, and holding hands, were 
cautiously trying fording. Then the 
others followed their example, and 
for a moment or two were carried off 
their legs by the furious stream. The 
hills were terrible, and clambering up 
one, a mule in our company fell, and 
turning over and over, reached the 
bottom dead. I had wondered the 
moment before whether my tiny pony 
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could make the final effort necessary 
to reach the top of that hill. 

After Nitou, which proclaims on a 
stone tablet that it is the western 
boundary of the black-haired (or Chi- 
nese) race, Thibet seems to begin. We 
climbed a pass nine thousand feet 
high, then descended again for five 
miles, always in uninhabited country 
full of flowers. Especially lovely in 
that September weather was the 
small but very luxuriant deep purple 
convolvulus twining round the acacia 
mimosas. Just as we passed out of 
the mist—it was unfortunately always 
misty at the tops of the 
we met a Lama quite resplendent in 
crimson and old gold, and then passed 
troops of men carrying brick tea. 
One man carried seventeen bars, each 
weighing twenty pounds, others fif- 
teen, thirteen, or eleven. A boy of 
fourteen, or ten, even one of seven, 
was carrying, the latter four half 
bars, poor wee child! Just as we 
were sorrowing over the children, 
trees glorious with coral flowers 
flashed upon our sight. And on the 
second day after leaving Nitou we 
once more came upon the great Tung 
river, by the side of which we had trav- 
elled for one whole afternoon, sepa- 
rated by it from the Lolo country. 
Never a boat or raft upon the Tung, 
except one to take people back into 
Lolo land from a great theatrical per- 
formance, at which all the country- 
side had mustered. And oncé we saw 
a boat by the side of it, but hauled up 
high and dry. It was a round skin 
boat, for all the world just like the 
coracles the ancient Britons are said 
to have used. We came also upon a 
terrible gully, descending by a severe 
slant directly into the river. A shower 
of stones was almost continually 
rattling down, mixed with a little 
water; every now and then the show- 
er slackened somewhat, and _ then 
first one and then another large stone 


passes— 
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would come down, wildly bounding 
from side to side; after that, the 
shower would be stronger than ever. 
When the erratic blocks came bound- 
ing down, no one put his feet in the 
footprints left by some one else across 
the shifting torrent of stones that 
here constituted the whole of the 
great brick-tea road, the great main 
road between Pekin and Lassa. At 
other times, they paused behind a pro- 
jecting rock to watch for a good op- 
portunity, and then ran for it. And 
the usual thing seemed to be to laugh. 
Our little dog had its misgivings in the 
middle and paused, to be half kicked, 
half thrown across. For it was an 
anxious: moment for our carrying 
eoolies and the heavily laden brick- 
tea men. Meanwhile, our cook 
amused himself by pitching stones 
into the air, and it was eerie to ob- 
serve that wherever thrown, and how- 
ever often they bounded, they all end- 
ed by falling into the deep, swift 
waters of the unnavigable Tung. 

The next wonder was the celebrated 
bridge three hundred feet long, and 
with hardly any drop in the nine iron 
chains of which it is composed. 
Planks were laid loosely upon the 
chains, starting up at each of the 
ponies’ steps, and the whole bridge 
swayed like a ship at sea. Two 
guardians of the bridge at once 
rushed forward and placed their arms 
under mine to support me across, 
taking it for granted that I should be 
frightened. But looked upon as a 
yacht pitching and tossing the bridge 
really did not make bad weather of 
it, so I preferred to walk alone, and 
to notice how sea-sick our coolies 
looked getting over. Just at that 
point the Tung vividly recalled the 
Rhine at Basle, but with probably a 
greater volume of water. That after- 
noon the scenery began to be as wild 
and gloomy as we had anticipated, 
granite mountains increasing in size 
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and narrowing in upon us, the road 
taking sudden drops down precipitous 
gorges of four or five hundred feet, 
and then at once up again. There 
were prickly pears all about, and 
pomegranate trees in hedges, the air 
full of thyme and peppermint and 
aromatic scents. Thibetan villages, 
just like the pictures, were visible on 
the other left bank of the Tung; two- 
storied houses with tiny holes for 
windows, and door uncomfortably 
high up, roofs setsoas apparently to 
let in a free current of air, not a tree 
visible, not a man moving—there nev- 
er is in the _ pictures. Impossible, 
however, to get across the Tung to 
look at them, and when isolated 
houses were visible on our side it was 
always in inaccessible eyries. 

The little pony I rode, not one of 
those excellent ponies we hired the 
first day for a few hours only, had 
come down twice on both knees with 
me on its back. It was evident its little 
legs might have been stronger. And as 
I rode along these granite precipices 
my hands were hot with terror, until 
at last I could bear no more. For 
some time beforehand I had been 
looking at the road in front, curving 
round two headlands—granite preci- 
pice above, granite precipice below— 
the road overarched by the rock, and 
had wondered how all our party 
would get by. “We met one hundred 
and fifty people coming from that di- 
rection before our luncheon,” I said to 
myself. “I know it because I counted 
them. And if anything, I left out 
some when the road was too alarm- 
ing. They must all have got by alive! 
And all these brick-tea men now com- 
ing along with us, of course they are 
all intending to get by alive. It can’t 
be so bad!” But it was of no use; I 
could not ride along that road with 
the pony slipping and _ stumbling 
among the stones, or sliding down 
the little descents at the corners with 
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both its hind feet together. Yet the 
road was good for those parts, being 
all of granite and painfully chiselled 
out, so the pony boy, a most lively 
youth of fifteen, was greatly shocked 
at my dismounting. 

We slept that night where the Lu 
joins the Tung, cutting a granite 
mountain in half to do so, the half 
that is left standing towering some 
three or four thousand feet above 
our heads. The Lu is the fullest 
glacier stream I have ever seen. It 
has a great deal more water to carry 
along than the Thames at Richmond, 
and sometimes it is compressed into 
a width of six yards with a tremen- 
dous fall, coming straight, we are 
told, from a lake at the foot of the 
great glacier we saw first with such 
delight from the summit of sacred 
Omi, about a hundred miles away as 
the crow flies. All day we rode or 
walked up the defile, that would be 
too solemn but for this rollicking 
glacier stream tumbling head over 
heels all the way down it, with side 
cataracts leaping down equally over- 
full of foaming water, equally in hot 
haste to reach the Tung. The road 
was all the way so bad that at last 
my only surprise was to find that 
there were places the ponies could 
not manage, and that on one occasion 
they had, twice in five minutes, to 
ford a stream with the water well up 
to my feet, as they stumbled among 
the big boulders in order to avoid a 
bit of road that all the heavily-laden 
brick-tea men had managed. It 
seemed too absurd that those ponies 
could not. But at last the pony-boy 
waved his arm, as if to say, ““There’s 
Ta Chien Lu! I’ve got you there at 
last! You can’t get into trouble now, 
I think, along what we call that 
smooth bit of road in front. And I 
wash my hands of you!” 

We rode on, past our last Thibetan 
bridge. How often they had haunted 
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my childhood’s dreams! And now I 
saw a woman seat herself astride the 
stick hanging from the cord drawn 
taut across the stream, and resting 
one arm upon a very smooth piece of 
bamboo that runs along the cord, 
hold with the other hand a series of 
loops of cords hanging from it, and 
allow herself to be pulled across. I 
longed to do likewise, and went the 
length of seating myself on the stick, 
but the foaming torrent below meant 
certain death if one could not hold on, 
nor did I know at all what reception 
the Thibetan men on the other side 
might give me, so I got off again. 
People say it is easy enough to go as 
far as the slope of the cord is down- 
wards, but very hard to pull oneself 
up the other side, and that just at the 
centre the impulse to let go is almost 
overmastering. We passed flagstaffs 
with lettered pieces of cloth hanging 
from them inscribed with prayers, 
passed rocks with prayers chiselled on 
their smooth surfaces, into the little 
frontier town at the junction of three 
valleys with granite mountains hem- 
ming it in all round; one terminat- 
ing in a sharp little granite pyramid 
quite a feature in the view, and in 
what looked exactly like a fortress 
with three big cannon pointed in dif- 
ferent directions. 

We had already met one most ex- 
citing party of Thibetans, the men 
fine-looking, one even more than that, 
the women rosy and pleasant-faced 
and very short-skirted, but evidently 
all thinking it an excellent joke not 
to let me see them, and such fleet 
mountaineers that though I ran, I 
could not keep up with them, and 
they were all out of sight, merrily 
laughing, before we had half seen 
them. But now at Ta Chien Lu far 
more wonderful people became visi- 
ble. It was as if every wild tribe on 
the borders of China were represent- 
ed, with a piece of the garment of 
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each patched into the garment of 
every other. And in and out among 
them strode the Lamas, one arm and 
shoulder bared, like Roman _ senators 
in dull red togas, their arms folded 
and their attitude defiant. A beggar 
passed singing, with a face like Irvy- 
ing’s, only glorified. He had bare 
feet, but his face was sublime. Then 
strode by what looked like a tall 
Highlander, with a striped garment of 
many colors draped round him, boots 
of soft woollen coming to the knee, 
and edged with a coarse stuff of brill- 
iant red and yellow. Next, two wild- 
looking men, with blue hats that were 
hats and hoods all in one, slouched 
upon their heads, a red disc in the 
centre of each, their most luxuriant 
hair in innumerable very fine plaits, 
twisted round and round, and fast- 
ened at one side with large red and 
yellow rings. Thibetan women with 
fine rather Irish features, black eyes 
and hair, and rosy cheeks, were smil- 
ing on us from the doorsteps, their 
hair plaited with a red cord and 
twisted in a most becoming coronet 
round their heads. They had large 
silver ear-rings with red coral drops, 
red cloth collars fastened by large 
silver clasps, always a lump of coral 
in the middle, and two large tur- 
quoises, one on either side. They had 
silver chiatelaines hanging at their 
sides, though often only a needlebook 
on the. chfatelaine, iarge silver brace- 
lets and strings of coral beads on 
their arms, and their fingers covered 
with enormous rings. 

Every one looked at us and smiled. 
Could anything be more different 
from the reception we are accustomed 
to in a Chinese city? Every one 
looked at us as if to say, “Are you not 
glad to have got here?” We felt more 
and more glad every minute, but a lit- 
tle bewildered, too. It was all so 
strange, the streets were so full of 
corners and of strange-looking people, 
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And 
When 


all looking and smiling at us. 
they seemed to go on for ever. 
were we going to arrive really? 

But when we reached the Kung 
Kwan, where Baber stayed and Mr. 
Rockhill and all the foreigners, where 
Prince Henry of Orleans and Mr. 
Pratt were shut up as it were, the 
place looked so forbidding we hesi- 
tated to enter, till reassured by hear- 
ing the strident tones of our Chinese 
boy inside. The rooms actually up- 
stairs—after we had gone up the 
staircase, embedded in filth and hair— 
were a most agreeable surprise, al- 
most as good as an attic in a Lon- 
don East End lodging-house at first 
sight. Buttered tea was served at 
once, and before many minutes were 
over the lady of the inn, a very hand- 
some Thibetan, had invited me to a 
little repast in her private room. Tea 
buttered, of course—and really very 
good—Thibetan cheese like very fresh 
cream-cheese, and tsamba, which is 
excellent when kneaded into a_ ball 
with buttered tea. Lamas strode in 
and out of the courtyard and stared, 
swinging praying-wheels. All man- 
ner of men and women looked in. It 
was quite enough to sit at the window 
and look down at the kaleidoscope be- 
low, for every one seemed to come in 
and give us a glance. And that was 
just what we wanted to do to them. 
But they would not sell their praying- 
wheels, and the Lamas would not let 
me look at their amulets which they 
earry on their breasts in square cases 
sometimes becrusted with turquoises. 
Surely never was there a people more 
bejewelled. The dirtiest man we saw 
would have a jewel or two stuck in 
his hair, and as likely as not a huge 
ring on his finger. 

There were five flagstaffs hung 
with prayers on our inn, besides a 
long cord hung with them, stretched 
across the roof. People were mutter- 
ing “Om mani padmi hum,” as they 


as the 
Lamas’ 


passed along the street, and 
last sound at night was the 
trumpet calling to prayers, so we 
were aroused before dawn by the 
men in the room below us reciting 
continuously, “Om mani padmi hum,” 
over and over again for two hours at 
least. One began to say to oneself: 
“The jewel is in the lotus’—a pretty 
saying enough, which might mean 
anything. But alas! we could see no 
more of the Thibetans at their devo- 
tions. At the first Lamaserai we vis- 
ited the temple doors were closed, and 
the Lamas signified by gestures that 
no key could be found to open them. 
They were not uncivil there, although 
peremptorily forbidding me to use my 
eye-glass till they had themselves ex- 
amined it to see what effect it might 
have on the brilliantly colored pict- 
ures in the temple and porch. They 
also forbade me to photograph, yet al- 
lowed me to do it in the end, and ac- 
quiesced in my going upstairs to get 
a better place for the camera. There 
I saw that the door of each Lama’s 
room, giving on the colonnade run- 
ning round the courtyard, was locked 
and padlocked with a padlock of such 
portentous size as to suggest many 
thoughts. Only one door downstairs 
had been open, where a very small 
Lama was repeating his lessons out 
of what looked like a most beautifully 
written and illuminated book; for, the 
paper in the window being torn out, 
we could see all over the room, which 
looked like a particularly dirty dilapi- 
dated stable. But when I asked the 
small boy’s leave to go in, wishing to 
examine his book, he sprang to the 
doorway, and the attitude into which 
he threw himself, forbidding me to 
enter, was superb. It said “Avaunt, 
Satanas!” and indicated that all the 
lightnings of heaven would fall if I 
took but one step forward. And, 
though amused, I could not but ad- 
mire the little boy for so pluckily 
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standing his ground. But when an- 
other little Lama, on our _ coolies 
somewhat roughly ordering him to 
keep clear of the camera, threw him- 
self into an attitude of boxing, it 
seemed so ridiculous that, just to test 
him, I laughed, then clenched my fist 
and made as if I would fight too; on 
which he laughed heartily, showing 
he could quite understand a joke. 

Most of the buildings at Ta Chien 
Lu appeared in the last stage of de- 
cay, especially the temples. One was 
so full of birds’ droppings that -we 
imagined they could never have been 
cleared away since the day it was 
built. Two fierce dogs were chained 
across the threshold, and though I 
found I could just squeeze myself in 
out of reach of either, I noticed none 
of our Chinese coolies cared to follow. 
Thibetan dogs are noted for their 
fierceness, and are one of the great 
difficulties of travel in Thibet. There 
were boys burning something that 
had a horrible smell in the great in- 
cense-burner in front, while a priest, 
attended by a boy, was beating a gong 
and chanting within. This was the only 
sign of worship we came across. But 
the passageway between the back 
and front temple was all hung with 
oblong bits of paper, on which 
prayers were written. One day we 
met two very wild-looking Thibetans, 
each bent under a load of three huge 
pieces of slate inscribed with prayers; 
and presently we met a string of 
Thibetan women,’ bent more than 
double under loads of five, six, or 
even as many as seven bars of brick 
tea, each weighing twenty pounds. 
The world often seems rather topsy- 
turvy to a traveller. 

A dark door, like a house door, a 
dark passage merely partitioned off 
from a shop, then an alley-way that 
seemed to be used as a slaughter- 
house, led up to Kwanyin’s temple, a 
very conspicuous and rather coquet- 
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tish building on a hill overlooking the 
town. When we got there, followed 
by a crowd of the usual tiresome lit- 
tle Chinese boys, and also by two 
most beautiful Thibetans, on pushing 
open the door we found numbers of 
neglected prayers hanging from the 
rafters, old broken beams lying in a 
heap, a staircase so rickety that no 
one liked to go up it, and, at the top 
of it, a barred door, sufficiently say- 
ing, “Not at home.” One of the Thi- 
betans had such a quantity of hair 
and such ringlets that one of our 
coolies, with Chinese insolence, 
touched it to see if it was real. The 
Thibetan was elderly, and evidently 
well seasoned to the world, and only 
laughed at the liberty. But his com- 
panion, a beautiful youth, with a face 
of that feminine type that one only 
sees now in old books of beauty, 
arched eyebrows, delicately pencilled, 
aquiline nose, features all too delicate 
for this work-a-day world, blushed 
vividly, and looked so unutterably 
pained that I longed to apologize, only 
we lacked a mutual language. He 
had himself a yet more inordinate 
quantity of hair, some of which must 
have been horse-hair, frizzed and 
raised so as to simulate the high 
Pompadour style; but I think the 
ringlets that shadowed his translu- 
cent complexion must have been his 
own. 

Then we went on to the great La- 
maserai, some distance from the town 
upon the Lassa road. We walked be- 
tween walls of prayer-slates on either 
hand, with prayers streaming to the 
wind on all the hill-tops and on every 
point of vantage. And having crossed 
the Chinese . parade-ground, with a 
very beautiful weeping-willow and an 
avenue of specially fine alders of a 
local variety, we saw a temple all 
golden points and golden balls out- 
side, and attached to it a long, melan- 
choly building ratber like a work- 
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house, but for tall, narrow baskets in 
all the windows ablaze with Thibetan 
Glory—a brilliant orange marigold. 
Several little boy Lamas sat on the 
doorstep playing with a dead rat, 
which they were pulling about by a 
string, one little crimson-clad boy 
screaming with delight at the dead 
creature’s antics. We had just been 
warned to take up our little dog be- 
cause of the fierce dogs inside, and the 
little Lamas now laughed and cried 
out at the sight of a dog being carried. 

There were many colored cylinders 
on each side of the entrance gate— 
prayer-wheels—and it was curious to 
note the expression of one of these 
children, when, thinking I was imitat- 
ing him, I turned one of the cylinders 
the wrong way. He shrieked, and the 
expression of concentrated rage in 
his knotted eyebrows was a revelation 
to me. I hastened to turn the cylin- 
der the right way, with a smile, and 
the little fellow was pacified, while 
all the children set off running—as it 
appeared afterwards — to announce 
our coming, and have their own fierce 
dogs shut up. 

We found ourselves in a very large 
courtyard — a long parallelogram — 
handsomely, indeed gorgeously, paint- 
ed. Opposite to the entrance-gate 
were the closed doors of the temple, 
with no way of opening them visible, 
brilliantly colored pictures on either 
side of them. The summits of the 
temple were so heavily gilded as to 
look like solid gold, as also were two 
deer about the size of collie dogs, sit- 
ting one on each side of a large gold- 
en disc, curiously worked, placed on 
the temple front above the door. On 
the top of the temple were several of 
those curious Thibetan ornaments of 
which I know neither the name nor 
the purpose. Two looked like very 
tall, narrow golden flower-pots, hand- 
somely ornamented; two like sticks 
with ropes hanging. down all round 


them, girt transversely with white pa- 
per bands, Could they possibly be 
meant for state umbrellas? The 
cords were black and looked as if 
made of hair. The front of the tem- 
ple was of stone, painted red, but the 
top of it looked as if it consisted of 
billets of wood all laid close together, 
of a dull red-brown.' There was a 
brilliantly painted colonnade, with 
outside staircase leading at intervals 
to an, upper verandah, all round the 
courtyard excepting just where stood 
the temple; and to its left a specially 
gaudy house. In front of this latter 
was again a collection of black hang- 
ing ropes, and on the top of this a 
human skull! 

While I was noticing all these de- 
tails, Lamas all in crimson, each with 
his right arm bare, continued to troop 
into the courtyard and in the veran- 
dah above, from which at first they 
looked down, making eyes, and smil- 
ing the Lama’s smile upon a woman. 
But suddenly, as a loud voice with 
the tone of authority in the distance 
became more distinctly audible, the 
smiles vanished, and the Lamas stood 
round quite expressionless, with fold- 
ed arms. I had just stepped forward 
to examine more carefully that hu- 
man skull, attracted by the horror of 
it amid all the gorgeous coloring 
around, when the blood rushed to my 
heart, as there came a sound, and 
close upon the sound two large Thibe- 
tan dogs sprang out through an inner 
gateway and were evidently making 
straight for me. 

It all passed through my mind at 
once that it was useless to try to quell 
Thibetan dogs, as one so often quells 
Chinese dogs, I remembered that 
they are said never to let go, and I 
knew that voice in authority had been 
ordering the dogs to be loosed. Sick 
and terrified I yet thrust the iron 
point of my alpenstock into the jaws 
of the foremost dog. but the fierce 
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creature, although with such tremen- 
dous leverage against it, tore it from 
my grasp, and shook the long stick in 
its teeth as if it had been a straw. My 
husband sprang forward to the res- 
cue, though still holding our own little 
dog in his arms. One of our coolies, 
a really brave, strong ex-soldier, fol- 
lowed him, and together the two beat 
off the dogs, and we came away. My 
recollection is that to the last not a 
Lama—and there must have been at 
least forty of them standing round, 
all draped in crimson—moved a mus- 
cle even of his countenance. We had 
bowed politely on entering, and 
asked leave; but we did not bow as 
Wwe came away, somewhat hurriedly, 
to the sound of more and more dogs 
baying in the distance. 

There were shrines full of little clay 
pyramids covered with images of 
Buddha; there were more and finer 
prayer-slates by the principal en- 
trance, by which we came out. But 
whether the Lamas ever pray, God 
knows, I don’t! 

As we passed back into the town 
again, from the shop from which a 
handsome woman, beautifully bejew- 
elled, had gone out that morning with 
her handmaid to do her own washing 
in the pure glacier stream, we heard 
a jolly laugh ring out from the same 
jovial Lama we had left there talking 
to my handsome friend as we passed 
out. 

The Roman Catholic priests here 
say that the people believe in nothing 
except their Lamas, and we feel a lit- 
tle inclined to think if they believe in 
them it is no wonder that they believe 
in nothing else. Whatever any one may 
think of missions in China, every one 
must wish well to them here, for the 
priesthood must have an _ extraordi- 
narily paralyzing effect, when this 
physically gifted people, still with 
princes of their own, have sunk so 
completely under: Chinese control in 
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spite of the impregnable natural fast- 
nesses of their mountains, and the de- 
fence established by the climate. 
While we were there, in September, 
the thermometer varied from 56° to 
60°, but the winds blew so keenly off 
the glaciers that many people were 
wearing heavy furs, and the price of 
them had already gone up. 

Buying, indeed, we found most ex- 
hausting work at Ta Chien Lu. At 
home, when one feels like buying, one 
goes to the shops, but the people who 
have anything to sell drop in at Ta 
Chien Lu from early morning till late, 
late at night, merry, rosy little maidens 
with a keen eye to business, or won- 
derfully withered old crones. They 
ask any price at first, then just as 
they are going away say quietly, 
“What would you like to give?” after 
which they stand out by the hour 
for an additional half-rupee, to give 
which a rupee has to be carefully cut 
in two. An aged chieftain with a 
most beautiful prayer-wheel and rosa- 
ry, both of which, he says, are heir- 
looms and cannot be _ sold, brings a 
beautifully embroidered red leather 
saddle-cloth for sale, while a Thibetan 
from the interior brings first a 
Lama’s bell, then cymbals, then wool- 
len cloths of soft, rich colors, and lit- 
tle serving-maids appear with cast- 
off clothes, expecting us to buy them. 
But it is interesting to notice how 
very fashionable is Thibetan ladies’ 
dress—a sleeveless gown, that opens 
down the front like a tea-gown, with 
box plaits so tiny and so near to- 
gether as to be almost on the top of 
one another, carefully fastened down 
so as to lie quite flat, and lined at the 
bottom with a broad, false hem of 
coarse linen, so as to avoid unneces- 
sary weight. Yet even as it is, the 
weight of this silk skirt is prodigious. 
Over this is worn a jacket, and over 
this an apron girt round rather below 
the waist with a variety of girdles. 
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But it is hard to say what a Thibetan 
girl really does wear, for the seven- 
teen-year-old daughter of the inn, 
finding herself rather coming to 
pieces, began rectifying her toilette in 
my presence, and I lost count of the 
garment below garment that ap- 
peared in the process, all girdled 
rather below the waist. The finish of 
the toilette, even in ordinary life, 
seems to be an unlimited supply of 
jewelry and dirt, the finger-nails, be- 
sides being deeply grimed, being also 
tinged with red. The men wear tur- 
quoises in their hair, and often one 
gigantic ear-ring, besides rosaries and 
big amulet cases. And the general 
effect is so brilliant one rather loses 
sight of the dirt. But, indeed, after 
travelling through China it would be 
difficult to be struck by dirt any- 
where. 

It is very trying that they have such 
a very quick perception of a camera, 
I have spent hours with a detective, 
half hidden behind a pile of woollens 
at our window, and tried every expe- 
dient. But they are said to think the 
photographer gets their life from 
them, and then has two to enjoy, 
while they themselves must die. At 
last, however, after a great deal of 
coaxing, six Thibetan women stood 
up in a row, encouraged to do so by 
the elder daughter of the inn, who is 
married—though probably after the 
Thibetan fashion—to a rich Yunnan 
merchant, who occupies one wing of 
the courtyard, filling it with beautiful 
wild men, but himself absorbed in his 
opium pipe. I was afraid to place 
them, or do anything beyond asking 
the aged chieftain just’ to leave off 
turning his prayer-wheel for the one 
second while I took them, although I 
longed to arrange them a little, and 
was disappointed that the daughter of 
the inn had not put on any of the 
grand clothes and jewelry she had 
exhibited to me. 
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The last day or two the yaks were 
coming into town in droves to fetch 
the brick tea away. All those we saw 
were black, although the yaks’ tails 
for sale were white. They were 
rather like Highland cattle for size, 
and seem very quiet, although look- 
ing so fierce, with long, bushy manes 
and tails, and long, shaggy hair down 
their front legs. The last day we 
were at Ta Chien Lu we got a per- 
fectly clear view of the snowy moun- 
tains and glacier to the south, as we 
stood outside the north gate beyond 
the magnificent alders there. All that 
day we rode down the narrow granite 
defile that leads up from the Tung, 
and then we heard it really would be 
possible to cross the river and see the 
Thibetan villages on its left bank, if 
we could walk for two miles higher 
up to where there was a boat. 

A—— was suffering from neuralgia, 
but he very heroically consented to 
my going without him, a proceeding 
which our Chinese boy so highly con- 
demned that he became almost vio- 
lent before I started early next day 
with all four of the Yamen runners, 
sent by the Chinese Government to 
protect us, and one of our soldier 
coolies to protect me from the Yamen 
runners. As the Tung would not be 
passable again till we reached the 
city of the great chain bridge, I had 
thus a long day to look forward to 
through an unknown country, and 
knowing how the Thibetans feel 
about photography, there was a cer- 
tain amount of anxiety about the pro- 
ceeding. But what a disappointment 
awaited me! We walked the longest 
two miles ever human being walked, 
till we came to the place where the 
boat was on the other side of the 
river. The coolie had run on ahead 
to hail it. But in sptte of his shout- 
ing, no one moved in the village oppo- 
site. We had been warned that noth- 
ing would induce the people to come 
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across with the boat till they had 
breakfasted, so we sat down and 
waited. 

We saw a man and boy come out to 
till the ground. The boy lay on his 
back and looked at us and sang to 
himself. All the Yamen_ runners 
shouted, and waved etrings of cash. 
A shepherd came out with a herd of 
goats, another with cows and goats. 
We judged by the smoke that break- 
fasts were preparing. We even saw 
one man come out upon his flat roof 
with what we decided to be an after- 
breakfast pipe. We thought he must 
come now. Yes. Surely there was 
some one coming to the boat! No, it 
was a man with a basket on his back, 
evidently wanting to cross to our side. 
He sat down and waited. Presently 
another man came out and sat down 
beside him. They were quite happy, 
those two, engaged in what probably 
is a never-ending occupation for 
them, hunting their rags for vermin! 
Two other moving bundles of rags 
came slowly down and joined them, 
one apparently a man, the other 
looked rather like a woman. They 
also hunted. At last 'the boy moved; 
he went to the village, we thought, to 
call some one. Our hopes rose. All 
the men shouted together. A man 
came to the water’s edge. Another. 
They looked at us. They looked at 
the boat. They felt the boat, but they 
did not push it into the water, and 
they went away. We were in despair. 
We made feints of going, and came 
back again. At last there was noth- 
ing for it but to go really. The beg- 
gars in their rags on ‘the other side 
got uneasy then. They even shouted 
to us begging us to stop, but it was of 
no use. Hours afterwards as we 
coasted a granite headland, we saw 
that boat still high and dry. I would 
so gladly have risked my life in it. 

But now, besides retracing our long 
two miles—now under a burning sun 
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—we had twenty-two miles to get 
over in order to join the rest of our 
party for the night. It was a comfort 
to find some more coolies with lan- 
terns sent to meet us before we had to 
cross the chain bridge, for there are 
often planks missing in it and others 
with great holes in them. We went 
across in a phalanx. I held on to the 
coolie on my left, he reached an arm 
out to secure the man with the light, 
and the coolie on my other side sup- 
ported my elbow. It seemed we got 
on best when we all went in step to- 
gether, although I should not have 
thought so. On arriving we found 
that when our carrying coolies had 
crossed, some Yamen runners had at- 
tacked them, and in the scuffle that 
ensued the fur coat of the covlie who 
had gone with me had been stolen out 
of a basket. So A—— was just start- 
ing for the Yamen to tell the tale. 
“I know all about it,” said the magis- 
trate, “and it is quite true they were 
Yamen runners, who acted very 
wrongly. You want them punished? 
Behold!” And the curtain behind 
him was drawn back, and there were 
two men with their heads in cangues. 
But the coolie from whom the coat 
had been stolen stoutly stood up be- 
fore the magistrate, and said those 
were not the men. “How could you 
know in the confusion?” asked the 
magistrate; “can you identify the 
men? If so, and these are not the 
right ones, I will punish the others 
also.” 

So there we were, but not the fur 
coat! What a comfort it was though, 
to rest after that long, hot day! And 
how luxurious to be carried next day 
in a sedan-chair along the beautiful 
banks of the swift flowing Tung! 
Then six days’ travelling, against 
time now, along the great brick-tea 
road through scenes of varying 
beauty. A day and a half on a bam- 
boo raft down the turbulent Ya, with 
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the waves washing up to our knees at 
all the bad rapids. After which five 
days down the conjoined rivers, Ya, 
Tung, and Yangtze, and then home in 
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Chung King again, after the most 
adventurous and by far the most va- 
ried and interesting summer outing 
that it ever fell to my lot to make. 


Cornhill Magazine. Alicia Bewicke Little. 





THE EMIR’S GAME OF CHESS. 


Mohammed, Emir of Granada, kept 
His brother Yusuf captive in the hold 
Of Salobrina. 

When Mohammed lay 
Sick unto death, and knew that he must die, 
He wrote with his own hand, and sealed the scroll 
With his own seal, and sent to Khaled, “Slay 

Thy prisoner, Yusuf.” 

At the chess-board sat, 
Playing the game of kings, as friend with friend, 
The captive and his gaoler, whom he loved. 
Backward and forward swayed the mimic war; 
Hither and thither glanced the knights across 
The field--the Queen swept castles down, and passed 
Trampling through the ranks, when in her path 
A castle rose, threatened a knight in flank:— 
“Beware, my lord—or else I take the Queen!” 
Swift, on his word, a knocking at the gate.— 
“Nay, but my castle holds the King in check!”— 
And in the doorway stood a messenger: 
“Behold!—a message from my lord the King!” 


And Khaled stood upon his feet, and reached 
His hand to take the scroll, and bowed his head 
O’er the King’s seal. 
“Friend, thou hast ridden fast?’— 
The man spake panting, and the sweat ran down 
His brows and fell like raindrops on the flags:— 
“I left Granada at the dawn—the King 
Had need of haste.” 
And Khaled broke the seal 
And read with livid lips, and spake no word, 
But thrust the scroll into his breast . . then turned 
And bade the man go rest, and eat, and drink. ... 
But Yusuf smiled, and said, “O friend—and doth 
My brother ask my head of thee?”— 
Then he 
Whose wrung heart choked the answer gave the scrol? 
To Yusuf's hand, but spake not. Yusuf read 
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Unto the end, and laid the parchment down. 
“Yet there is time—shall we not end the game? 
Thy castle menaces my King—behold! 
A knight has saved the King!” 

But Khaled’s knees 
Were loosed with dread, and white his lips; he fell 
Back on the couch, and gazed on Yusuf's face 
Like one astonished. Yusuf’s fearless eyes 
Smiled back at him unconquered. “Brother, what 
So troubles thee? What can Mohammed do, 
Save send me forth to find--only, maybe, 
A little sooner than I else had gone— 
The truth of those things whereof thou and I 
Have questioned oft? To-morrow at this time 
I shall know all Aflatoun knew, and- thou 
Shalt know one day.-—And, since we have this hour, 
Play we the game to end.” 

Then Khaled moved 
A pawn with trembling fingers. 

“See—thy Queen 
Is left unguarded. Nay!—thy thoughts had strayed— 
{ will not take her.” 

Khaled cast himself 
Down on his face, and cried, like one in pain, 
“Be thou or more or less—I am but man! 
For me to see thee go unto thy death 
Is not a morning’s pastime.” 

“Nay—and yet 
Were it not well to keep this thought of me 
In this last hour together, as if our 
Mohammed could not conquer?--l perchance 
May yet look back. . . . But hark!—who comes?” 

~ Aloud 

The thundering hoofs upon the drawbridge rang 
Of Andalusian stallions; and a voice 
Cried “Hail! King Yusuf!’’-—drowned in answering shouts 
And hammering lance-shafts thick upon the gate. 
Then Khaled, trembling, stood, with ashen lips, 
Listening, ‘as in a dream. And unto him 
Came Yusuf—caught him in his arms. “Heart’s friend! 
Fear not, all’s well; The King shall not forget 
Who loved him, even to the brink of death! 
Look up, beloved!— 

See, thou hast swept the men 
From off the board. ’Twas writ in heaven, we two 


Should never play that game unto the end!’ 
The Speaker. A. W. 
1 For this incident, see Rosseiew St. Hilaire, Histoire d’Espagne, vol. v., p. 227. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES.« 


The question of the position of the 
United States in the Philippines, and 
towards its inhabitants, has entered a 
hew stage by the acceptance of the 
Spanish-American treaty of peace 
through the vote of the Senate on 
the 6th of February, as, in case this 
treaty is ratified by the Spanish Cortes, 
of which there could scarcely be a 
doubt, the American government will 
thereby be given an international sup- 
port for its procedure in the islands, 
which hitherto it has lacked. But the 
question of the decision of the fate of 
the islands is not settled; as is already 
apparent from the fact that, on the 
one hand, the treaty of peace itself con- 
tains the stipulation that the political 
status of the native population of the 
Philippines can finally be determined 
only by a resolution of the Congress, and 
on the other hand this view has found 
explicit confirmation in the Senate it- 
self. The debate concerning what the 
Philippines are to become—an Ameri- 
can colony or a wholly or partially in- 
dependent State, with or without an 
American Protectorate—will therefore 
occupy political parties in the United 
States, as a question of internal policy, 
for a long time; and it is by no means 
impossible that, during the Presiden- 
tial election of the year 1900, it will be 
the most essential point in the pro- 
gramme of the great parties; nay, per- 
haps will even be the foundation of 
new ones. Even now the old parties, 
especially the Republican, show such 
diversity of opinion concerning what is 
characterized as the imperialistic ten- 
dency of the foreign policy of the 
United States, that a final rupture is 
by no means improbable, especially if 
the removal of the silver standard 


* Translated for The Living Age by Mary J. 
Safford. 


from the Democratic or Populist pro- 
gramme should present the chance of 
an agreement between these parties 
and the conservative—if we may so 
term it—wing of the Republicans. Ger- 
many, with a very proper appreciation 
of the circumstances, and in harmony 
with her previous attitude, has ,de- 
clared that her only interest in the 
question of the annexation of the Phil- 
ippines to the United States was the 
maintenance of her commercial rela- 
tions, and she has thereby frustrated 
the repeated attempts made during the 
continuance of the Spanish-American 
conflict, and even after its close, to, 
create hostility in the United States. 
Nevertheless, the question of the new 
political courses into which the foreign 
policy of the United States seems about 
to enter is so important, that it is in- 
cumbent upon even a disinterested 
looker-on to endeavor to comprehend 
the motives for such a change of sys- 
tem, and the probable results. 

It may be admitted that combinations 
of capital and politics—both are more 
closely interwoven in the United States 
than in almost any other community— 
played a great, and in the preliminary 
stages even a decisive, part in the de- 
sire for the acquisition of colonial pos- 
sessions, especially so far as Hawaii 
was concerned; but the emotional ele- 
ment, which was called forth princi- 
pally by the destruction of the “Maine,” 
must not be underestimated in the ef- 
fects produced. Even the leading peri- 
odicals, “Harper’s,” “Scribner’s Maga- 
zine,” and the “Century,” which at 
first discussed the question far more 
calmly than the daily press, and even 
now represent existing opinions rather 
than introduce or attempt to diffuse 
new ones, do not hesitate to recognize 
the necessity which has developed up- 
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on the United States, through the out- 
come of the war with Spain, to provide 
for the welfare of the surrendered pos- 
sessions. “Our Imperialism,” says a 
writer in the November number of 
Scribner’s Magazine, “it is pretty well 
agreed among sober and sensible Amer- 
icans, is not a pretty or a promising 
phenomenon. But, however much we 
may lament it, and however much we 
may succeed in limiting it, we must all 
also agree that the war cannot leave 
us as it found us; that it has thrust up- 
on us something that, in comparison 
with our past policy, may be called 
Imperial; that, for a time at least, we 
must administer the affairs of alien 
races in distant lands.” Scribner’s and 


Harper’s find consolation for this ne- 
cessity in the fact that the imperial 
spirit will be a set-off against the mer- 


ecantile spiritagainst which philosophic 
essayists and commencement orators 


had been uttering their warnings for 
fifty years, yet which had grown until, 


to the average American, the acquisi- 
tion of wealth seemed to be the only 
distinction that interested him. Half 
a century before political life had pre- 
sented an offset to the tyranny of the 
business man; but at the present day 
the simplest road to the American Sen- 
ate was by means of wealth. Under 
these circumstances it must have been 
a surprise and grief to the millionaire 
to find himself suddenly relegated to 
the second or even a still lower place, 
and that a commodore whose pay was 
$5000 a year had crowded him and his 
wealth from the centre of the stage. 
This transfer of public admiration was 
undoubtedly wholesome, since the ten- 
dency to worship the millionaire was 
becoming exaggerated. 

It is a peculiar phenomenon that such 
opinions of conservative minds in the 
great Republic beyond the ocean ap- 
pear just at the time when the most 
powerful autocrat of the Old World is 
taking the part of a prophet of disarma- 
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ment, and the temptation to dispose of 
it as a platitude assails many friends 
and adherents of peace. Yet they have 
a deep symptomatic significance; they 
show that the aversion to capital, at 
least to its excrescences and injuries, 
has not found a place solely in the doc- 
trine of the Socialists, and that if op- 
position and loathing drove France in. 
to the arms of the Third Empire, and 
similar causes are now producing siin- 
ilar phenomena, the aversion to mil- 
lionaires, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say to their conduct, is lead- 
ing, at least theoretically, the United 
States also to a comprehension of 
Ceesarism. Whether the diversion 
abroad of the conditions which are the 
basis of these feelings will effect a 
change, or whether, as Carl Schurz 
fears, the acquisition of new domains 
by the United States will merely be 
followed by an emigration thither of 
the “bosses and caucuses,” the future 
alone can determine. The Honorable 
Joseph Chamberlain, in an essay en- 
titled “Recent Developments of Policy 
in the United States,” published in the 
December number of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, says that, if this should occur, 
the Wnited States would do wisely to 
leave these countries alone, for their 
new condition would be worse than 
their former one; but, as a true friend 
of America, he hoped that these con- 
jectures were too pessimistic, and it 
would not be wholly impossible to 
create a colonial service as honest, 
loyal, and free from political partisan- 
ship as the English one, and as the 
army and navy of the United States. 
The answer to this question also lies 
in the womb of the future; but what 
can now be predicted with certainty 
is that the Americans will find in the 
Philippines a task which must claim all 
their energy. Since Spain annexed the 
islands in 1569, she has had to com- 
bat a dozen insurrections of the na- 
tives, one of which, in the middle of the 
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eighteenth century, lasted thirty-four 
years, and five occurred within the 
present century; so it may be supposed 
that the United States will not escape 
similar experiences, but the suppress- 
ion of rebellions of the native inhabi- 
tants will become more difficult, and 
more costly in the sacrifice of life, the 
farther they are forced back from the 
coast into the inaccessible mountains, 
and the use of volunteer troops is of 
course impossible. On the other hand, 
the Filipinos will soon find that they 
will encounter in the Americans a to- 
tally different degree of energy from 
that to which they were accustomed in 
the Spaniards. Even in their own 
country the Americans have used little 
ceremony in dealing with native races 
—we need only recall the manner in 
which, in 1838, the Indian tribe of the 
Cherokees was driven from its reser- 
vation, though these people had be- 
come civilized, had built schools and 
churches, and even owned a printing- 
office. The time is probably not far 
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distant when the natives of the Philip- 
pines will long for the return of the 
Spanish rule to whose expulsion they 
have so materially contributed. 

Another question which the Ameri- 
cans will meet in the Philippines is the 
Chinese one. During the period of the 
Spanish rule the existing number was 
diminished from time to time by great 
massacres in 1662 and 1819, but neither 
these, nor the numerous taxes and op- 
pressions to which they were exposed 
from the Spanish authorities, could pre- 
vent the immigration of the Chinese. 
The colonial magistrates either would 
not or could not obey the command of 
the government of the mother-country 
to forbid immigration entirely; it will 
now be seen how the Americans will 
settle the matter. Exclusion of the 
Chinese, as has been done in the United 
States by a law shutting out Chinese 
laborers, might, owing to the close prox- 
imity of China, be out of the question 
in the Philippines. 

M. von Brandt. 





IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER.« 


Mr. Macdonagh’s pages are decidedly 
amusing throughout, and that is saying 
a great deal for a jest-book. Perhaps 
the reason is that his collection of sto- 
ries contains, besides the jokes, a good 
deal of shrewd observation. The story 
which interested us most in the book 
related to Mr. Parnell, who had no 
sense of humor,—one of the many re- 
spects in which he differed from the 
mass of his countrymen. It appears 
that at the first meeting of the Land 
League Mr. A. J. Kettle was in the 
chair:— 


It fell to Mr. Parnell’s lot to move a 


* Irish Life and Character. By Michael Mac- 
donagh. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


vote of thanks to the chairman, in the 
course of which he said, “I need hard- 
ly observe, gentlemen, that in Ireland 
the name of Kettle is a household 
word.” It was plain—indeed, he after- 
wards confessed so much—that he had 
not the faintest intention of making a 
pun, but it was a great tribute to the 
personal influence which he had even 
then acquired that, though everybody 
else saw the joke, nobody dared to 
laugh. 


Mr. Ma:donagh does not, however, as- 
sert, as English critics are prone to do, 
that because Parnell could not see a 
joke, and could lead men, he was not 
an Irishman. He was certainly no 
more a commonr type of Irishman than 
was Bismarck a common type of Ger- 
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man; but for all that Parnell was un- 
mistakably an Irish country gentle- 
man, a member of the class about 
which half the most amusing stories 
in this book are told; and he had cer- 
tainly two of their leading characteris- 
tics,—entire recklessness of conse- 
quences and a total disregard of law. 
If he had owned the other quality 
which is often so closely related to 
these, the desire to see a ludicrous side 
to everything, recent history would 
have been different. That is the qual- 
ity of the Irish which most strikes Eng- 
lishmen, not because it is the most es- 
sential, but because it is most foreign 
to themselves. They cannot under- 
stand a country where jesting is mixed 
up with the whole business of life. If 
a London cabman is discontented with 
his fare he will either growl or appeal 
to your better feelings; he never at- 
tempts to beguile you with a joke. 
“Bad luck to them Afraydees,” said a 
Dublin carman the other day (accord- 
ing to Mr. Macdonagh) when an offi- 
cer handed him a shilling after driving 
from Richmond Barracks to the Kil- 
dare Street Club. “Why?” asked the 
officer. “Sure they’ve killed all the gen- 
tlemen that was in the Army.” The 
officer was so pleased with the veiled 
insult that he doubled the fare. Eng- 
lish people often recognize that it pays 
the Irish to be witty; but they seldom 
realize that the Irish, from the pretty 
girls they dance with to the boatman 
who rows them on a lake, are very 
apt to amuse themselves at the expense 
of the Saxon, who comes over to Ire- 
land prepared to believe anything, for 
he knows that the Irish are a ridiculous 
people. He generally gets plenty to 
believe. Only the other day a young 
Englishman assured the writer of these 
lines that the Dublin carmen were the 
greatest rogues unhung, and not 
ashamed of it. “Would you believe 
it?” he said, “two of them club together 
and hire a pair of pneumatic wheels” 
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(every self-respecting car has these 
nowadays in Dublin), “and they put a 
wheel on each car; then they stand the 
car with the rubber tire nearest to 
the pavement; you take it, and the 
thing’s a beastly swindle. It is perfect- 
ly true. A carman told me himself.” 
It was no use explaining, and to this 
day that young man is convinced that 
cars go about in Dublin with one tire 
pneumatic and the other not, deceiving 
the unwary by keeping the pneumatic 
side nearest the passers-by. 

Mr. Macdonagh notes this trait of the 
Saxon, and has a curious tale that even 
Thackeray was stuffed with a strange 
legend, and solemnly set down that 
“G. P. O.” on milestones meant “God 
preserve O’Connell.” He himself, be- 
ing to the manner born, knows well 
how to distinguish the stories which 
are manufactured for the alien and 
those which Irish people keep for them- 
selves. One of the most characteristic 
of his collection is the response of an 
old gentleman whose nephew begged 
him to give up whiskey, as the absten- 
tion would undoubtedly lengthen his 
days. The uncle wrote back: “My 
dear boy, I tried your advice for one 
day, and upon my soul you're right; 
it was the longest day I ever put in.” 
There was no doubt about the con- 
scious humor there; but even an Irish- 
minan may have his doubts sometimes 
whether the confusions of speech which 
we call “bulls” are accidental or de- 
liberate. A boatman, says Mr. Mac- 
donagh, refused to put out one stormy 
day, in spite of a high offer; for, said 
he, “what’s all the world to a man 
if his wife’s a widow?” The odds are 
that he chose purposely the whimsical 
way of putting his reason. So, per- 
haps, did an old woman in County Don- 
egal (whom we commend to Mr. Mac- 
donagh’s notice) when she was asked 
if she was a widow. “’Deed, ma’am, 
a’m the worst o’ wudda; a’m an old 
maid.” Mr. Macdonagh, by the way, 
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could enlarge his collection of “flowers 
of speech” greatly if he studied the 
Ulster folk, whose dialect is a very 
odd mixture of Scotch and English, 
preserving many archaic idioms, and 
embroidered, like all Irish people’s 
talk, with fine words caught up a trifle 
promiscuously. In Ulster, too, you can 
find the “bull” flourishing; here is a 
pretty example of the acted “bull.” <A 
certain squire had just set up with 
great pains and elaborate mathematical 
calculations a sun-dial in his garden, 
and was naturally a little proud of it. 
One day, as it so happened, being close 
to the garden, he was in doubt as to 
the right time, and told a boy who was 
with him to run down and get him the 
time from the dial. After a few min- 
utes the boy appeared dragging with 
him something heavy. “Here she is, 
yer honer, an’ hard set Ah was to get 
her up.” He had torn up the dial from 
its setting and dragged it up the hill. 

We may give a few gems out of Mr. 
Macdonagh’s book, which can easily 
spare them. Here are two interesting 
traits. “Did you call your husband’s 
uncle ‘Carey the informer?’ ’—‘“No, Sir, 
I didn’t go that far; I called him Anti- 
Christ.” That is, of course, Southern. 
This is of the North. A party of 
Orangemen happened to visit a home 
kept by the Sisters of the Poor in Ham- 
mersmith where a Protestant woman 
known to them had found shelter. 
“And does this place belong to the 
Pope now?” asked one.—‘Yes,” said 
the Sister, “we Sisters are in a spirit- 
ual sense Children of his Holiness; but 
why? Have you any feeling against 
the Pope?’—“Well,” said the Orange- 
wan, “Ah’ve little agin the mon maself, 
but Ah must tell ye, he’s no that well 
thought of roun’ Portadown.” There is 
‘a delightful saying, too, of an old wo- 
man’s, who was consoling her neighbor 
under an injury, and deprecating re- 
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venge. “Lave the villain to Almighty 
God,” she said, “an He'll play the divil 
with him.” Here, too, is a “flower of 
speech” that rings genuine. An Irish- 
man was asked in America how he 
was getting on. “Middlin’,” he said, 
“middlin’; but faix, I’d rather be a gas- 
lamp in Dublin nor President in the 
United States.” This picturesqueness 
of phrase is habitual to the race. An 
Irish navvy on the Holyhead boat was 
complaining to the writer of his fore- 
man. “He'd not stir a finger himself 
to lift a red herring off the gridiron, 
but he’d ask you to shift the Rock o’ 
Gibraltar.” It is the pursuit of this 
excellence that leads the Irish into odd 
perversions of words. A Donegal boy 
was complaining in the writer’s hear- 
ing about the violence of his mother 
who had pursued him with a spade. 
“Troth, an’ it was telling the boy that 
he ran,” said a bystander, “for if she’d 
caught him, she’d ha’ persevered on 
him.” But it is a work of supereroga- 
tion to supplement Mr. Macdonagh’s 
store of anecdotes. His experience as 
a Parliamentary reporter furnishes out 
a most amusing chapter, of which the 
late Major O’Gorman is perhaps the 
hero. People laughed at the Major, 
but they also laughed with him; it is 
indeed the peculiar charm of Irishmen 
of his type that they are never afraid 
of being laughed at, secure in their 
power to turn the laugh on their side. 
“Why are Irishmen always laying bare 
the wrongs of their country?’ asked 
some one in the House. “Because they 
want them _ redressed,” thundered 
Major O’Gorman. With that admirable 
aphorism we may leave the book, com- 
mending it warmly to people who like 
cheerful reading; and apologizing to 
Mr. Macdonagh for having modified one 
or two of his stories into conformity 
with our conception of Ulster dialect. 
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THE HEART OF A NATURALIST.* 


“No one who has not tried it knows 
the difficulty of clothing the most ele- 
mentary truths of science in colloquial 
language, and of being simple, and 
clear, and interesting, without saying 
anything that is not true.” Mr. Ait- 
ken may be congratulated upon his suc- 
cess in writing a lucid, accurate, and 
readable account of the human senses. 
The speciality of his treatise, however, 
is its “atmosphere;” there is a fresh 
and wholesome tone about the book, 
which seems to relate all its facts to 
something that may perhaps be called 
their spiritual significance. There oc- 
cur passages in “The Five Windows of 
the Soul” which might have been 
penned for some English audience by 
Emerson in his lecturing days. Again 
and again we find ourselves enthralled, 
not so much by what Mr. Aitken says, 
as by his ability to set us thinking. 

The author begins his work with a 
chapter upon the sense of touch, which 
proves that he has been an observant 
naturalist; his Indian experiences fur- 
nish him with such first-hand knowl- 
edge as that of how white ants—a race 
of blind workers—are able, by their 
sense of touch, to sink pits and push 
mines into the bowels of the earth, and 
to cover with smooth plaster the walls 
of their excavations. Among the re- 
flections in this chapter are some excel- 
lent ones upon the theme that pain is 
not physiologically .“the opposite of 
pleasure, but the same thing in another 
degree.” Mr. Aitken deals next with 
the sense of taste. He gives some curi- 
ous instances of the height to which 
this sense may be educated. There 
are persons who can detect the pres- 
ence of one part of sulphuric acid. in 
a thousand parts of water, when tast- 


*The Five Windows of the Soul. 
Aitken. London: John Murray. 


The Speaker. 


By E. H. 


ing a sample of that mixture. Brillat- 
Savarin says that there were epicures 
in his day who when they ate a part- 
ridge, could tell on which leg it had 
been accustomed to sleep. Mr. Aitken 
comments upon the mouth’s part in 
producing the first glimmering of akind 
of moral perception. The sense of taste, 
in the department with which it deals, 
is a kind of conscience, having the 
high function of deciding between good 
and evil. It acts, in fact, “as customs 
officer at the chief port, examining all 
imports for contraband goods.” 

The sections of Mr. Aitken’s book 
which treat of the sense of smell are 
curiously instructive. Nothing that 
lives seems to dwell beyond the reach 
of his sympathy; he can even remem- 
ber that the “heavy, carnivorous smell, 
which has often arrested me in an In- 
dian jungle, means ‘home, sweet home’ 
to some tiger or hyena.” It would be 
interesting to compare his acute re- 
marks about dogs with certain pages 
written by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Mr. Aitken’s chapters upon the sense 
of hearing are worthy of his reputa- 
tion as the author of “The Tribes on 
My Frontier;” he tells a good story 
of how he used to warn the native com- 
panion of his wanderings in the jungle 
when there was a hawk near, from in- 
formation received from the sound of 
the calls of bulbuls and mynas. In 
this section of the book there is some 
matter about music which is well 
worth reading. But the latter part of 
“The Five Windows of the Soul” con- 
tains the best of what Mr. Aitken has 
to give us. In writing about the eye 
he cannot refrain from saying wise 
and fine things about “the inner eye.” 
Indeed, he is tempted to add chapters 
upon “The Beauty of This World” and 
upon “The Moral Sense,” and does so. 











